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AUSTRIA’S VALUE TO GERMANY 


BY the annexation of Austria Germany has secured important 
strategic advantages ; she has also increased her war potential, and 
in some respects carried several stages further the campaign for 
self-sufficiency. 

The re-drawing of the frontiers to include Austria brings 
Germany not only into direct touch with Italy on the Brenner Pass 

a vital strategic point—but into direct contact with Hungary 

and Yugoslavia. Moreover, Switzerland now has Germany as an 
eastern as well as a northern neighbour, while Czechoslovakia has 
to reckon with the fact that Germany is in control of her south- 
western frontier as well as the frontiers marching with Silesia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. 

The position was summed up by Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons on March 14 as follows :— 


‘Vienna is the centre of all the communications of all the 
countries which formed the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and of 
all the countries lying to the South-East of Europe. A long 
stretch of the Danube is now in German hands. This mastery 
of Vienna gives to Nazi Germany military and economic control 
of the whole of the communications of South-Eastern Europe, by 
road, by river, and by rail. . . . What is the effect of it upon 
what is called the balance of power, such as it is? . . . A wedge 
has been driven into the heart of what is called the Little Entente. 

. . By what has happened, it is not too much to say that Nazi 
Germany, in its present mood, if matters are left as they are, is 
in a position to dominate the whole of South-East Europe.” 


Further, as a result of the incorporation of Austria, Germany 
has increased her population to 74 millions, with a consequent 
increase of the available man-power in time of war. 

Turning to the economic effects of annexation, the most 
important point to note in regard to raw materials is that the 
iron-ore deposits, worked by the Alpin-Montan Company and of 
considerable value, are now brought within the frontiers of the 
Reich. These are estimated at well over 200 million tons, with an 
iron content of about 30 per cent. The company’s production in 
1937 was 1,800,000 tons and, owing to the character of the deposits, 
which are easily workable, this production can without much 
difficulty be doubled and even trebled. 

Secondly, Austria’s rich timber reserves—the area of her forests 
covers some 7}$ million acres—will be invaluable to Germany in 
compensating, to a certain degree, for her deficiency in this respect. 
[his deficiency has become steadily more acute with the increase 
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in the demand for wood-pulp in connection with the expansion of 
the manufacture of synthetic materials under the Four-Year Plan. 

Thirdly, Austria is the largest producer in the world of 
magnesite," her output for 1935 being 166,000 tons (calcined). 
This is a point of importance when it is remembered that Germany’s 
imports of magnesite in 1937 amounted to 178,756 tons. 

Fourthly, the Austrian surplus of dairy products will help to 
relieve the shortage of milk, butter, cheese, and eggs in Germany. 

Finally, for some years Germany has been importing electric 
power from Austria (as well as from Switzerland). The reserve of 
water-power in Austria is an asset which may well be developed. 

Turning to industry, Germany has in Austria a good basis for 
further industrial development. In the matter of arms manufacture 
there is the Mandl small arms ammunition factory and the motor-car 
and tank works of Steyr. Further, there is a steel industry the 
output of which in 1937 was 418,000 tons and which can probably 
be increased by one-third within the next six months, 

On the financial side there is, apart from a favourable balance 
of payments put at about 40 million schillings per annum, a welcome 
nest-egg for Germany in the shape of the official gold and foreign 
exchange reserve of the Austrian National Bank estimated at the 
equivalent of {18,000,000 (as compared with the published figure 
of something less than {5,000,000 in Germany).’ 

On the other side of the balance sheet Germany has taken over 
certain liabilities. The incorporation of Austria has done nothing 
to relieve and, in fact, has aggravated Germany’s deficiencies in 
rubber, wool, cotton, non-ferrous metals, oil, and fats. Nor can 
Austria make up for Germany’s shortage of cereals. 

Finally, the new frontiers will have to be fortified, the new 
army equipped, and the country reorganized. A huge programme 
of public works will further increase the demand for and shortage 
of raw materials, with a consequent drain on the gold and foreign 
exchange reserve. Nor is it likely that the yield from the tounst 


traffic will maintain the high figures of recent years. 
S. A. H. 





1) Magnesite is used to produce magnesium necessary in the manufacture 0! 
light metal alioys for aircraft construction, 
(2) Special Article in the Financial News, March 15, 1938. 
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5 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE Prime Minister, speaking on March 4 in a joint session of Parlia- 
ment, said the relations between the Danubian countries had improved, 
and the hope was justified that economic co-operation between them 
would make further progress. 

He declared their allegiance to the League, and referred to the 
solidarity of the Little Entente, and the strength of their co-operation 
with France. His country, and the majority of European public 
opinion, had received the recent declaration by the British Prime 
Minister with great satisfaction. Czechoslovakia was not seeking a 
formal agreement or special understanding with Britain ; what mattered 
was that London should recognize that peace and quiet in Central 
Europe was a general, and therefore also a British, interest. British 
policy, by its stability and its vision, was conducive to peace in Central 
Europe. 

Their relations with Germany needed explanation, he went on. 
An exchange of views had been going on with the object of avoiding 
aggressiveness by the press of the two countries. The result had been 
encouraging, but the events of the last few weeks had shifted these 
conversations on to dangerous ground. 

In his speech of February 20 Herr Hitler had pointed to the fact 
that ro million Germans were living in two States across the frontier. 
‘It is an historic fact,’’ M. Hodza said, “‘ that more than 3 million 
Germans have their homes in Czechoslovakia. Surely the Peace 
Conference could not do otherwise than confirm a situation which had 
been in existence many centuries. It is but natural that Czechoslovakia 
emphasizes—I say this fully conscious of the importance of the state- 
ment—that her frontiers are absolutely inviolable.” 

Herr Hitler had also said that the protection of Germans in other 
countries came within the sphere of interest of the Reich—the protection 
of citizens who were unable to secure for themselves the rights of 
general human and political freedom. But this need not refer to 
Czechoslovakia, “‘ because Czechoslovakia guarantees equal rights to 
all her citizens without distinction of nationality, and looks after their 
interests with their own co-operation.” 

Herr Hitler’s standpoint would mean interference in their internal 
atfairs ; but ‘“‘ we would serve the situation in Central Europe badly, 
and especially the relations between Czechoslovakia and Germany, if 
we did not state very clearly that Czechoslovakia and her people will 
never in any circumstances allow interference in her internal affairs. 
Ambiguous statements are particularly dangerous in this part of 
Europe. . . . The Czechoslovak Government therefore do not wish to 
leave anyone in doubt that the people of this country would defend 
with all their might all the attributes of her independence if they 
should be involved.”’ 

They were ready to negotiate with Germany on terms of equality 
and to co-operate with her. 

President Benes made a statement for the British press on March 5, 
in which he said that for them there was only one great internal problem, 
that of minorities, and the German minority in particular. As to this 
he wished to make it clear that ‘‘ our treatment of the minorities and 
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the relationship between the Government and the German parties here 
constitute an internal issue which can never be the subject of direct 
official negotiation or discussion with a foreign Power.” 

They would, however, always remain faithful to the minorities 
treaties and held themselves responsible to the League for their fulfil- 
ment ; they also recognized the moral right of Europe to take an 
interest in their minorities, because public opinion had the right to 
control in all countries everything which could be important for the 
peace of Europe. Thirdly, they were prepared to place at the disposal 
of their friends any information they might desire about the minorities, 
and ‘“‘ moreover, if a general settlement can be reached between the 
great Powers of Europe to which all concerned must contribute, then 
Czechoslovakia is prepared, as always, to make her contribution too.”’ 

There was no panic in Czechoslovakia owing to Field-Marshal 
Goring’s statements about the German Air Force, and they did not 
believe war to be imminent, but “we are prepared to defend our 
democratic ideals—ideals nurtured in Paris, London, Brussels, and 
Washington—and our territorial integrity, if necessary by force.’’ 
They were a Western country, bound to the evolution of Western 
Europe, but that did not mean that they forgot their economic relations 
with Germany, and their vital interest to be in good political relations 
with her. 

After a reference to the economic soundness of the country and 
its financial strength, President Benes returned to the minorities 
question, saying there were 3 criteria by which their policy might be 
judged: (1) the situation in fact of the German minority ; (2) com- 
parison with German minorities in other countries; and (3) the 
psychological feeling among the Germans themselves. 

On the first issue they had done more than was required of them 
under the treaties ; ¢.g., the proportion of Germans in the population 
was 22 per cent., but in the Budget of 1938 24 per cent. of the State 
University grants was allotted to the German University, and 29 per 
cent. of the technical school grants to the German technical schools 
in Prague and Briin. In elementary schools the Germans had the 
advantage of smaller classes than the Czechs; actually the Germans 
had one school for every 862 people, as compared to one to every 
1,112 people in Prussia. 

He fully admitted that they had leeway to make up in respect ot 
the employment in the State service of Germans proportionately to 
their numbers ; only 12 to 14 per cent. of their officials were Germans. 
One of the difficulties was to find suitable men with a knowledge of 
both languages ; there were, however, three Germans in the Cabinet. 

In reply to a question whether some sort of federal autonomy 
might be feasible, the President pointed out that Switzerland had 
evolved in 5 centuries ; they had only 20 years behind them. Further, 
their Germans were split up into 6 “ islands ’’ along the frontier over 
a distance of nearly 2,000 kilometres. The federal solution was 
impossible, but they did not discriminate between their German and 
Czechoslovak parties ; they simply applied the procedure of a Parlia- 
mentary régime. 

He hoped, he said, that their Opposition parties were developing 
in the direction of greater moderation, and he thought it was true also 
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n the case of the Henlein Party ; “‘ to-day,’’ he added, “‘ this evolution 
is not yet finished.”’ 
In conclusion, Dr. Benes stressed the excellent relations enjoyed 
with Austria, and said that with Hungary also relations were becoming 
oser. 
(See Germany, External Affairs, March 4, 6, and 7 for comment 
on M. Hodza’s speech). 





HERR HITLER’S PROCLAMATION TO THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 


HERR HITLER issued a proclamation to the German people on 
March 12, setting out his reasons for intervening in Austria, the text 
of which was broadcast by Dr. Goebbels. He said they had witnessed 
the fate of their racial comrades in Austria with deep pain for many 
years. The sorrow, which was first put upon the country from outside 
and then from inside, was “ felt by us to be our own in the same way 
s we know that for millions of German-Austrians the unhappiness of 
the Reich was the cause of a similar sorrow and sympathy.” 

When National-Socialism triumphed in Germany a new era of 
sorrow and trial began in Austria. “‘ A régime lacking every legal 
mandate attempted to maintain its existence, which was denied by 
the overwhelming majority of the Austrian people, by the most brutal 
measure of terror, by bodily and economic chastisement and destruc- 
tion.” The deprivation of political rights corresponded to an economic 
decay, which stood in fearful contrast to the blossoming of a new life 
in Germany. 

Their “ racial comrades’ naturally looked with longing towards 
Germany, and to restrain their opinions meant nothing more than to 
condemn hundreds of thousands of people to the greatest mental 
aistress. 

He had attempted, he said, to warn the former rulers of Austria 
against this course. History proved that to try to rob a people by 
terror of their love for a nation of common stock only brought about 
a stronger fanaticism, which in its turn forced the oppressor to resort 
to increasingly sharp methods of violation, and these in their turn 
increased the horror and hatred of those oppressed. Over 40,000 
refugees were compelled to enter Germany alone, 10,000 were in prisons 
and concentration camps, hundreds of thousands had been reduced to 
beggary. 

In 1936 he had tried to find some way “ which would offer the 
prospect of alleviating the tragic fate of this German brother-nation,’’ 
but the Agreement of July 11 was signed “‘ only to be broken again 
in the very next hour.” The overwhelming majority remained out- 
lawed, and their pariah position was in no way alleviated ; everyone 
who openly confessed that he belonged to the German nationhood 
continued to be persecuted. 

He then tried to make Herr Schuschnigg understand that this 
position would in the long run be untenable, because the increasing 
indignation of the Austrian people could not eternally be held in check 
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by increasing force, and because, from a given moment, it would also 
become unbearable for the Reich to look on silently. “‘ For if to-day,’’ 
he continued, “ colonial solutions are already made dependent upon 
questions of the rights of self-determination of the inferior nations con- 
cerned, then is it unbearable that 64 million members of an old and 
great nation are virtually placed below these rights by its régime. . . . 
I, therefore, wanted to obtain by a new agreement that all Germans 
in this country should receive the same rights and be given the same 
duties.”’ 

It was soon seen that the “ men of the Government ” were not 
thinking of keeping the spirit of the agreement. In order to “ procure 
an alibi for their continual assaults on the equal rights of Austrian 
Germans a ‘ popular demand’ was invented which was calculated to 
deprive the majority of the country of its rights for ever... . . A 
country which for many years has had no elections, which has none 
of the machinery necessary to ascertain the views of the electors 
suddenly ordered a plebiscite which had to take place within 3} days 
There were no lists of voters nor voting cards ; there was no scrutiny 
of the right of persons to vote, no undertaking to keep the vote secret 
no guarantee of the impartial conduct of the election, no security for 
the counting of the votes. If these were the methods adopted to give 
a régime the appearance of legality then we National-Socialists in the 
Reich have been fools for fifteen years.” 

He himself had always endeavoured to secure from the German 
people the legal approval of his position and his acts ; but if the methods 
Schuschnigg wanted to apply were the correct ones then the plebiscite 
in the Saar was only a piece of chicanery, which was intended to render 
more difficult its return to the Reich. 

“The German population of Austria,’’ he went on, “ have at last 
risen against this attempt to carry out a deceptive election. . . . The 
Reich wants peace and order. I have therefore decided to place from 
now on the aid of the Reich at the disposal of the millions of Germans 
in Austria. . . . The soldiers of the German armed forces are marching 
over all the German-Austrian frontier . . . while the Air Force is in 
the blue sky—they were summoned by the new Nazi Government in 
Vienna. They are the guarantors that within the shortest possible 
time the Austrian people will at last be given an opportunity to decide 
their future and their fate by a real plebiscite. Behind these columns 
is the will and the determination of the entire German nation.”’ 

In conclusion, he declared he would be happy to be able to enter 
the land, which was also his home, as a German and a free citizen 
The world must realize that the German people in Austria these days 
were experiencing utmost bliss and joy. 


‘ 





HERR HITLER’S STATEMENT FOR THE 
BRITISH PRESS 


ON March 13 Herr Hitler gave an interview at Linz to a British press 

representative’ in which he said that the developments of the day 

would have, on their side, no effect on the Anglo-German conversations, 

and, he hoped, none on the British side. ‘‘ What harm,” he asked, 
(1) Mr. G. Ward Price. 
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‘have we done to any foreign country ? Whose interests have we 
hurt by falling in with the will of the overwhelming majority of the 
Austrian people to become Germans ? ”’ 

He explained the reasons for his action by saying: “I have done 
this because I was deceived by Herr Schuschnigg, and betrayal is 
something which I will not tolerate. . . . I came to terms with him 
by which he was to cease his oppression of the majority of the people 
of his country. I dealt quite fairly with him in my Reichstag speech. 
I gave him the chance to say ‘ I have come to terms with the German 
Government and I will loyally co-operate in carrying them out.’ 
Instead, Herr Schuschnigg tried to spring this plebiscite on his country. 

‘At first I could not believe the news. I sent an emissary to 
Vienna to find out if it could possibly be true. He reported that it 
was, so I determined to act at once.” 

He had long been grieved, he went on, to see the people to whom 
he belonged by birth oppressed and suffering. Over 2,000 of them 
had lost their lives ; many had been in prison ; some had been hanged 
for their political opinions and their faithfulness to German ideals. 
A majority of 10 per cent. had oppressed the majority of go per cent. 

‘“T hope,”’ he declared, “‘ the world will realize that it is a work 
of peace that I have performed here. If I had not intervened, and 
the Schuschnigg Government had tried to carry through its trick 
plebiscite there would have been bloody revolution here. Austria 
might well have become another Spain in the heart of Europe.” 

‘Wait a little,” he added, “‘ and see what I will do for Austria. 
Come back in four years and you will find the number of unemployed 
has greatly fallen. You will see how much better off and happier the 
people of Austria will be.’ 





THE BRITISH STATEMENT ON DEFENCE 


THE Prime Minister, opening the Commons debate on defence on 
March 7, referred to the enormous and almost terrifying power which 
they were building up as having a sobering and steadying effect on 
world opinion, but emphasized that, side by side with this process of 
making the country strong, he would lose no opportunity of working 
to remove the causes of strife or war. 

Neither past memories nor present misrepresentations would deter 
him from doing all he could to restore confidence and tranquillity in 
Europe. These were the things he had always stood for, and his views 
represented no change of policy. 

Mr. Chamberlain warned the House that they must expect a 
substantial advance on the {1,500 million at first contemplated for 
the 5 years’ plan of armament. The Defence Estimates of £3434 
million for 1938-39 must be exceeded the following year. Fortunately 
their efforts to avoid undue interference with trade had been fairly 
successful, for exports in 1937 were valued at nearly {100 million more 
than in 1935. They fully realized, however, the burdens which the 
arms expenditure must mean for the people ; though they would not 
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cease their efforts for an amelioration of the position, they ought to 
make it known that their desire for peace did not signify “‘ a willingness 
to purchase peace to-day at the price of peace hereafter.” 

They could not divest themselves of interest in world peace ; 
quarrels which began in a limited area might be a deep concern to 
England if they proved to be the starting point of a general conflagration, 
and therefore they would from time to time think it their duty to raise 
their voice on behalf of peaceful discussion rather than the use of 
force or the threat of force. He still hoped for European appeasement, 
to be followed in due course by disarmament, but “ in the meantime 
we cannot afford any relaxation of our exertions.”’ 

He denied that the Government had abandoned the League, and 
claimed, on the contrary, that he was a better friend of the League 
than some who spoke for it. It was to-day mutilated, halt, and 
maimed, and those who wished to build it up afresh to be a real world 
League served it better than those who would attempt to put on it 
tasks manifestly beyond its strength. 

He would never believe that the ideals of the League were not 
ultimately attainable, but it would require prolonged and sustained 
effort before that could be achieved. 


* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain also described the working of the system of 
planning for defence, and said that as a result of the strengthening of 
the machinery for this there had been an enormous speeding up of 
the process of planning and of strategical appreciations, both those 
that were designed to meet emergencies, and those which took account 
of long-range policy. 

This year, also, a more intensive survey than ever before had been 
carried through by the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in 
conjunction with the heads of the Services, the purpose of which was 
to establish the relations of the Defence programme with the total 
resources available of man power, of productive capacity, and of 
finance. 

All those factors were closely connected with the credit of the 
country and the balance of trade. To concentrate only on the pro- 
duction of munitions would have been to deal a terrible blow at 
industry ; and wars were not only won with arms and men, but with 
the reserves of resources and credit. That was what they meant by the 
staying power of a nation ; and “ when we glance over our past history 
we see that our staying power has made important contributions to 
victory.” 

Further, the economic stability of a country was recognized to be 
a powerful deterrent against attack, because unless a nation could feel 
that it was possible to knock out its opponent by a sudden blow then 
the strongest people might hesitate to risk a struggle with a country 
whose staying power might be able indefinitely to prolong their resist- 
ance. Therefore, in a period of protracted and heavy expenditure 
they must be careful to preserve their economic and industrial stability. 
In making the investigation to which he had referred they accordingly 
thought it should embrace all the relevant factors—the international 
situation, the policy for which the programmes were designed, the 
productive capacity of the country, their resources in labour, especially 
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skilled labour, the armaments of other countries, and finally, financial 
5 considerations. 

The results of the investigation had been translated into a balanced 
plan of defence preparation and expenditure, based on considerations 
of all these factors, strategic and otherwise. 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded by affirming his faith in democracy 
and his conviction that without liberty of thought, of speech, and of 
action there could be no true democracy. Democracy need not 
necessarily be less efficient than other systems ; and it could do what 
no dictator could—it could afford to make mistakes. ‘For the 
preservation of democracy, which means the preservation of our 
liberty,” he declared, ‘‘ I myself would fight, and I believe that the 
people of this country would fight. I am convinced . . . that the 
course we are pursuing in putting forward our present programme for 
defence is the surest way of avoiding the grave necessity of fighting 
at all.” 

* * * 


In reply to questions whether the Air Force programme was 
anticipated to “‘ provide parity in first line strength with any European 
\ir Force within striking distance ’’ of their shores, Mr. Chamberlain 
said he was convinced that first line strength was only one of a number 
of factors going to make up the air power and air strength of which 
Lord Baldwin had spoken on March 8, 1934. There were the reserves 
of machines, and of bombs and equipment to be considered, the war 
potential which could be used in aircraft, the access to raw materials 
required in their manufacture, the value of an anti-aircraft defence, 
and, finally, the personnel and moral of the Force. In short, they 
must not only measure by first dine strength, but must “ take account 
of the aggregate and effectiveness of our resources, and in the various 
programmes which we have put forward I can tell the House that we 
are satisfied that we are making the best and most effective use of 
these resources.”’ 

He then defined the policy for which these programmes were designed. 
[he corner-stone must be the security of the United Kingdom ; their 
main strength lay in the resources of man power, productive capacity, 
and endurance of the country, and these must be maintained not only 
in peace but in the early stages of war. Therefore, their first main 
efforts must have two main objectives: to protect the country; and 
to preserve the trade routes on which they depended for food and raw 
materials. 

The third objective was the defence of British territories overseas, 
and they had the necessity at all times of maintaining garrisons in 
naval bases and strategic points in different parts of the world; that 
made it necessary for them to have available forces which could be 
despatched on ‘‘ Imperial police duty.’’ The fourth, and last, objective 
was co-operation in the defence of the territories of any allies they 
might have in case of war. 

In the preparation of the Services’ programmes they had tried to 
give each Service means adequate to the réle it was expected to play, 
and taken as a whole the programmes represented a careful balance 
struck after due account had been taken of the considerations he had 
mentioned. 
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Sir Thomas Inskip, in winding up the debate, pointed out that 
the supply committees of the Supply Board were reviewing the whole 
industrial capacity of the country, with a view to completing the 
efficiency of the programme, and to registering and organizing what 
might be called the war potential. But he did not believe that the 
country, or Parliament, wished to go into what might be called the 
“ precautionary period,’’ and put the industry and life of the country 
upon a war footing. He was fully aware of the necessity for inter- 
locking of the three Services ; their effective co-operation was essential, 
and the time had passed when any one of them could say “‘ Leave this 
task for us to do.”’ 

He agreed that the sufficiency of their Air Force was a pre-eminent 
condition of their safety, and went on to give some particulars of its 
development. The progressive expansion going on applied to both 
the number of squadrons and to the size of individual squadrons. The 
1,500 first line machines promised for March, 1937, were available by 
July, but they were not the modern machines. What was promised 
in March, 1936 was 1,750 machines, and they would all be provided by 
March, 1939. These machines, unlike those promised by March, 1937, 
would be up-to-date machines and relative to the best possessed by 
other nations. 

He then stated that progress was being made in the balloon barrage 
over London, and four-fifths of the balloons had been delivered. The 
personnel would be voluntary ; a nucleus of regular soldiers was being 
trained at Cardington, and 70 per cent. of them had already been 
trained. Recruiting for 3 squadrons, out of the ro to be organized, 
would begin in May. 

In conclusion, he referred to the measures being taken as regards 
coast defence, but emphasized that, however good the defences were, 
they must not neglect the importance of the counter-stroke to deter 


air attack. 
* 7 * 


The Labour Amendment, condemning ‘ the provision of immense 
armanents to further a dangerous and unsound foreign policy under- 
taken by the Government in defiance of its Election pledges,’’ was 
rejected by 357 votes to 134, and the Prime Minister’s motion for the 
approval of the Defence Statement (Cmd. 5682) was carried by 347 


votes to 133. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT ON AUSTRIA 


ON March 14 a debate on the international situation took place in 
which the Prime Minister reviewed the events leading up to the German 
action against Austria, and began by pointing out that, whatever were 
the results of the Berchtesgaden meeting, it was clear that the Agree- 
ment reached was on the basis of the independence of Austria. 

The decision to hold a plebiscite was unwelcome to Germany, 
and on March 11 the Nazi Ministers in Vienna presented an ultimatum 
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to the Chancellor. Herr von Schuschnigg, while declining to accept 
all its terms, offered a compromise under which a second plebiscite 
should be held later, with regular voting lists. Meanwhile, he said, he 
was prepared to make it clear that voters might vote for his policy and 
against him personally, in order to prove that the plebiscite was not a 
personal question of his remaining in office. Later that day, feeling 
himself to be under threat of civil war and a possible invasion, he gave 
way to the Nazi Ministers and agreed to cancel the plebiscite on con- 
dition that the tranquillity of the country was not disturbed by the 
Nazis. 

The reply returned by the Nazi Ministers was that this was 
insufficient and that he must resign. He was given until 4.30 p.m. 
(G.M.T.) and was told that if he refused German troops would be 
ordered to move at 5 o’clock. That fact seemed to show that Germany 
was behind the ultimatum. 

A second ultimatum appeared to have been brought from Germany 
by aeroplane, and a reply was required before 6.30 p.m., and to this 
the Chancellor announced that he had yielded, to avoid the shedding of 
blood. The sequel was known to everyone. 

The Foreign Secretary, he went on, had seen the German Foreign 
Minister on March 10 and addressed to him “a grave warning on the 
Austrian situation and upon what appeared to be the policy of the 
German Government in regard to it,”’ in particular, said he attached 
the greatest importance -to all measures being taken to ensure the 
plebiscite being carried out without intimidation or interference. 

On March 11 the Ambassador in Berlin registered a protest in strong 
terms against such use of coercion, backed by force, against an indepen- 
dent State in order to create a situation incompatible with its indepen- 
dence. He himself also made earnest reresentations to Herr von 
Ribbentrop, with whom Lord Halifax had two conversations. 

Mr. Chamberlain then read to the House the reply handed to the 
Ambassador by Baron von Neurath. This stated that the British 
Government was not within its right in claiming the réle of a protector 
of the independence of Austria. The German Government had never 
left the British Government in doubt that the form of the relations 
between the Reich and Austria could only be regarded as an internal 
afiair of the German people which was no concern of third Powers. 

For this reason the German Government was compelled, from the 
outset, to reject as inadmissible the protest lodged, even though only 
conditional. 

The reply then gave an account of the events in Vienna, declaring 
that the plebiscite decision was in flagrant contradiction to the Berchtes- 
gaden agreement. The members of the Austrian Government who had 
taken no part in the decision naturally protested strongly, and there 
ensued a Cabinet crisis, ‘‘ which in the course of the 11th of March 
led to the resignation of the former Chancellor and the formation of a 
new Government. It is not true that forcible pressure on the course 
of those developments was exercised by the Reich.”’ 

. In particular, Herr von Schuschnigg’s statement that the German 
Government had delivered an ultimatum to the Federal President, 
threatening the entry of German troops unless the Government were 
reconstructed in conformity with German wishes, was ‘“ pure 
imagination.”” The question of the despatch of forces had first been 
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raised by the fact that the newly formed Austrian Government 
addressed to the Reich Government, in a telegram already published 
in the press, an urgent request that German troops should be sent for 
the re-establishment of peace and the prevention of bloodshed. Faced 
with “ the directly threatening danger of a bloody civil war in Austria 
the Government of the Reich decided to meet the appeal then addressed 
to it.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said he must refute the statement that the 
Government were not within their rights in interesting themselves in 
the fate of Austria. Great Britain and Austria were both members 
of the League, and both were signatories, as was the German Govern- 
ment, of treaties providing that the independence of Austria was 
inalienable except with the consent of the League Council. Apart 
from this they must always be interested in developments in Central 
Europe, particularly since their efforts to establish a sense of greater 
security must inevitably be helped or hindered by events there. “It 
seems to us,” he declared, ‘‘ that the methods adopted throughout 
these events call for the severest condemnation, and have administered 
a profound shock to all who are interested in the preservation of 
European peace.” 

As to Czechoslovakia’s attitude, he could state that the Czech 
Government had followed events in Austria very closely since July, 
1936, and he was informed that on March 11 Field-Marshal Goring 
had given a general assurance to the Czech Minister in Berlin that it 
would be the earnest endeavour of the German Government to improve 
relations with Czechoslovakia. The next day he had informed the 
Czech Minister that German troops entering Austria had received strict 
orders to keep at least 15 kilometres from the Czech frontier, and 
Baron von Neurath declared to him that Germany considered herself 
bound by the Arbitration Convention of October, 1925, between the 
two countries. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the Government were under no 
commitment to take action vis-a-vis Austria, but they were pledged 
to consultation with France and Italy in the event of action being 
taken which affected her independence. This pledge arose from 
agreements reached in February and September, 1934, and at the 
Stresa Conference in April, 1935, and they had fully discharged it. 

It was quite untrue to suggest that they had ever given Germany 
their assent or encouragement to the effective absorption of Austria 
into the Reich. 

He concluded: “In appraising recent events it is necessary to 
face facts, however we may judge them, however we may anticipate 
that they will react upon the international position. The hard fact 
is . . . that nothing could have arrested this action by Germany unless 
we and others with us had been prepared to use force to prevent it. . . 
(The events) are bound to have effects which cannot yet be measured. 
The immediate result must be to intensify the sense of uncertainty 
and insecurity in Europe ... what has occurred must inevitably 
retard economic recovery.” 

It was not a moment for hasty decisions ; they must consider the 
new situation quickly, but with cool judgment, and he went on: 
“I am confident that we shall be supported in asking that no one, 
whatever his preconceived notions may be, will regard himself as 
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excluded from any extension of the national effort which may be 
called for.” 

They had always made it clear that their defence programmes 
had to be reviewed from time to time in the light of developments, 
and “ it would be idle to pretend that recent events do not constitute 
a change of the kind we had in mind. Accordingly we have decided 
to make a fresh review, and in due course we shall announce what 


further steps we may think it necessary to take.”’ 











FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1938 
Mar ig *Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery Geneva 
March The General Election Bulgaria 
April 2 The General Election . Egypt 
| April 4 *Committee of Stety of andl Status of 
} Women Geneva 
Hl April 4 *Committee of Selene on the Application 
’ of Conventions. I.L.O. Geneva 
April 5 *Permanent Central Opium Board = Geneva 
| April 21 * Advisory Committee on Social Questions .... Geneva 
: April 28 *83rd Session of the Governing Body I1.L.O. Geneva 
n May 2 *Committee on International Loan Contracts Geneva 
May 9 *r1o1st Session of League Council Geneva 
' May 16 *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures .... Geneva 
: May 18 ~— General Election . .. South Africa 
May 23 ‘ Conversation ”’ of International Students’ 
Organisation Luxemburg 
May 23 *Preparatory Committee on the Limitation 
of Poppy Cultivation .. Geneva 
May 25 World Eucharistic Congress .. Budapest 
: June 6 *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, 
etc. .... ‘ ‘ = .. Geneva 
June 8 *Permanent Mandates Cumntuion . Geneva 
June 30 .... *Health Committee Geneva 
August 1-6 International Congress of “Antropological 
and Ethnological Sciences a Copenhagen 





* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 
March 6.—The biennial elections for half the seats in the Chamber 
were held throughout the provinces. 


Australia 

March 1.—The Prime Minister, refusing to comply with an 
Opposition request that he should summon Parliament at once to 
discuss the “ new ”’ foreign policy of Great Britain, stated that there 
was no fundamental change, and that the difference between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Eden was one of method ; also that the principles 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy did not conflict with those embodied in 
the resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1937. 

Speaking in Parliament in August he (Mr. Lyons) had said that 
the Government recognized the League’s failure to guarantee collective 
security. 

March 3.—Mr. Lyons issued a statement explaining that he had 
communicated with Mr. Chamberlain and had his authority to state 
that the U.K. Government adhered to the policy enunciated at the 
Imperial Conference, and that there was no change in principle in 
their attitude towards the League and collective security. 

March 6.—Mr. Lyons, in a further statement, said that Australia 
was consulted by the U.K. on Jan. 27 on the proposal for the re-opening 
of negotiations with Italy. The Government agreed that the inter- 
national situation demanded such action. 

March 7.—Mr. Lyons said that the opening of conversations with 
Italy accorded with the view expressed by the Imperial Conference. 
Differences in political creed should not be an obstacle to friendly 
relations between Governments and peoples. 

He added that Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the League was 
not capable of providing collective security was a recognition of an 
unfortunate fact and not a reversal of policy. 

Mr. Lyons also announced a new immigration policy, by which 
the Government would co-operate with the U.K. Government in 
granting assisted passages to selected classes of immigrants. 

March 14.—Mr. Lyons announced that Mr. Chamberlain had 
assured him that it would be wrong to assume that his speech on 
defence on March 8 meant that the U.K. Government did not regard 
the protection of oversea possessions as of first-class importance. The 
“‘ primary objective ’’ of preserving the trade routes vitally concerned 
Australia, Mr. Lyons explained. Singapore was the pivot of the whole 
system of Empire naval defence east of Suez. A good deal had been 
done and was being done for the security of British communications 
with Australia and the Far East. 

Austria 

March 1.—The Minister of the Interior went to Graz, where he 
was given a great ovation, and a Nazi torchlight procession held in 
his honour sang the Horst Wessel song. 

The Government refused permission for the holding of a “‘ German 
Day” at Linz on March 6, planned by the Nazis instead of the prohibited 
demonstration at Graz the previous Sunday. The Government stated 
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that there was already a full programme of meetings, etc., for March 6, 
including some 3,000 demonstrations under the motto “ With Schu- 
schnigg for Austria,’’ at which all the members of the Government 
would speak. 

Captain Leopold and Dr. Taws returned to Vienna. 

March 2.—Nazi demonstrations continued at Graz. After the 
departure of the Home Minister for Vienna, Dr. Dadieu, head of the 
local ‘‘ National-Political Section ’’ of the Fatherland Front, issued a 
statement declaring that, in the Minister’s discussions with the local 
Nazi leaders, the course “‘ to be followed in the near future was clearly 
ind satisfactorily laid down.” 

It was officially stated in Vienna that this statement was not 
.uthorized, and was merely the local leader’s private version of the 
results reached at Graz. 

Dr. Jury, the Nazi leader at the head of the national-political 
sections, broadcast an address in which he said, ‘“‘ We will enshrine in 
our hearts and proclaim the great Reich of all Germans, which unites 
ind engages all sons and daughters of our people.” 

Dr. Stepan, the Governor of Styria, resigned, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Trummer, a Graz lawyer. 

March 3.—The Essener National-Zeitung was confiscated on account 
of the publication of a statement made the day before by Dr. Dadieu 
that the Home Minister had agreed that the swastika badge and the 
Hitler greeting might be used “ in private life." The Grazer Tagespost 
was also confiscated for printing the report. 

The Chief of the General Staff, General Jansa, resigned, and was 
succeeded by General Béhme. 

March 4.—The 3,000 demonstrations of members and supporters 
of the Fatherland Front were cancelled in favour of “ small indoor 
meetings.” 

The Chancellor, speaking at a press exhibition in Vienna, thanked 
the press for its bearing in ‘‘ these troubled times,” and said there was 
no ground for pessimism, though certainly a state of tension existed. 
Referring to his meeting with Herr Hitler, he said all responsible men 
must realize that there was no question of finding some provisional 
new arrangement, but of bringing about ‘a new era” on the basis 
of the Constitution of 1934 and the principle that everyone must be 
assured of equal treatment by the law. 

It was reported that Major Klausner, who succeeded Captain 
Leopold as leader of the Austrian Nazis, had been appointed a member 
~ the ‘ National Political Section’ at the Fatherland Front H.Q. in 

lenna. 

March 5.—Speaking at Linz the Minister of the Interior said that 
Austria felt herself as the outpost of the great German family, and 
she did not desire an independence based on treaties resulting from a 
lost war, or on the support of forces antagonistic to Germany, but only 
an independence resting on “ the guarantee of the German nation ” 
and on the free decision of the ‘German people in Austria.’’ The 
active consciousness of membership of the whole German nation was 
indispensable for them; and, according to the declarations of the 
Chancellor, this principle was also a basic principle of the Fatherland 
Front. ‘‘ We can therefore,” he said, “ without reserve and without 
surrendering our convictions, proceed to collaboration within the 
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Front.’’ The form which their State might take was a matter which 
was not pressing, but its solution would certainly only be found within 
the limits of “ the all-German destiny.” 

The Minister went on to say that Nazis would shortly be given 
positions in all Government offices and provincial legislative bodies, 
as well as in the Fatherland Front. The Chancellor, he added, had 
sanctioned the Nazi salute, except for officials, university professors, 
and Front officials while on duty. The Nazi Party, as a party, remained 
forbidden, however, as did its semi-military and other organizations 
and the wearing of the swastika. In the Army all political activity 
must cease, whether Nazi or Legitimist. 

March 6.—Demonstrations by Nazis and by Fatherland Front 
supporters occurred in Vienna, but were dispersed by the police. 

Dr. Zernatto, Secretary-General of the Front, broadcast a speech 
in which he said “the freedom and independence of this country 
certainly rest secure in the hands of the German Reich.”’ 

March 7.—The Burgomaster of Vienna, addressing 4,000 repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic factory workers, said ‘“ We were compelled 
to form one single trade union for this country ; it was our only course. 
We are at the same time fully aware that there is a large section of 
workers in our midst who are not contented with this arrangement. 
What I will now disclose to you is that we are about to restore to 
them some of the former cultural institutions and privileges of which 
they were deprived.” 

The Home Minister was understood to have instructed the police 
to hand over the list of known members of the revolutionary Socialist 
and Communist organizations to the ‘‘ National-Political Sections ”’ of 
the Fatherland Front. 

The Labour delegation which had seen the Chancellor on March 3 
reported to a conference of workers representing over 4,000 Vienna 
factories and workshops at the first Socialist meeting since Feb. 1934. 

They stated that the Chancellor had assured them that the workers 
would be accorded rights not less than those granted to “‘ other sections 
of the population,’’ and had also undertaken to continue negotiations 
on a number of fundamental questions. The meeting agreed that four 
demands should be made: 17.e. (1) equal treatment with the Nazis 
and other groups within the Fatherland Front ; (2) genuinely elected 
workers’ representatives should replace the nominated officials of the 
trade union federation created by the Government; (3) the workers 
should have means to propagate their news through the press and 
wireless ; and (4) a social course should be set in legislation in matters 
of wages, paid holidays, insurance, etc. 

March 8.—The Burgomaster of Vienna, addressing some 8 or 9 
thousand city employees, said that, remembering the brutal murder 
of Herr Dollfuss, they could formulate only one wish and one resolve— 
to maintain and cherish the great legacy of the dead, the new Censtitu- 
tion, and the independence of Austria. For that they would fight 
while breath lasted. 

The Retchspost and the Newigskeit Weltblatt stated that the Nazis 
were overstepping the limits of the freedom conceded to them, and the 
former paper stated that in some districts the S.A. and S.S. had begun 
drilling and marching ; also the Nazi badge was being openly worn 
everywhere. 
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March 9.—The Chancellor, speaking at Innsbruck, said he knew 
that the existing tension was putting a heavy strain on the patience, 
nerves, and confidence of his hearers, and urged them to stand fast. 
He outlined new Government measures of emergency work, including 
a plan to employ some 30,000 young people in productive occupations, 
and one for road building all over the country. 

He asked what they wanted, to work or to play at politics, receiving 
the unanimous answer ‘‘ work.” The two things together, he pointed 
out, could not go on much longer, and he must know if the Austrian 
people were in agreement with his policy of ‘‘ a free and German, inde- 
pendent and social, Christian and united Austria.” 

In following that policy he had concluded agreements with 
Germany, but now he must know if he had the country behind him, 
and he therefore summoned them to a plebiscite on March 13. ‘“‘ Now,” 
he exclaimed, “ out with the affirmation that we, conscious of our 
duties and of this historic hour, are ready to stand up for our inde- 
pendence, for the political independence of Austria.” 

The whole world must see that Austrian independence rested on 
the will of Austria. Economic uncertainty could not be tolerated ; 
it was worth while to make this attempt to restore unity. ‘‘ There is 
and must be,”’ he went on, “ a division between legality and illegality. 
We shall not tolerate Nazi threats. I cannot demand from my friends 
that they keep quiet if the others do not keep their word.” 

He protested against the attempts of the Nazis to stamp him as 
a Bolshevist and accuse him of trying to set up a Popular Front, and 
continued: ‘“‘ The German peace must be literally and honourably 
Kept. 

He also said, ‘‘ I do not want to set up a personal Government. 
I will be frank. The threats which can be connected with the Berchtes- 
gaden agreement cannot intimidate me. The agreement was in the 
line of our policy, and we shall keep it to the letter, but not a comma 
more. 

The arrangements for the plebiscite were broadcast. It was to 
be held under Article 65 of the Constitution providing for voting 
“ Yes”’ or “‘ No”’ by all citizens 24 years old or more. The absolute 
majority of the valid votes cast would decide, and the question to be 
answered was :— ' 

‘‘ Are you for a free and German, independent and social, Christian 
and united Austria, for peace and work, for the equality of all those 
who affirm themselves for the people and Fatherland.”’ 


March 10.—The “‘ National-Political Section ’’ held consultations 
with local Nazi leaders, and ordered Nazis to boycott the plebiscite, 
on the ground that it “‘ does not fulfil the clauses of the Constitution 
and of the Berchtesgaden agreement.”’ 

_ The Home Minister discussed the situation with Dr. Keppler, an 
emissary from Herr Hitler, who subsequently left for Berlin. 

_ Demonstrations occurred in Vienna and at Linz and Graz, and 
Nazis and members of the Fatherland Front came to blows. At Linz 
the Nazis accused Storm Corps men of shooting at them and seriously 
wounding two people, and some of the Storm Corps were arrested. 

A meeting of the metal workers trade unions decided to down 
tools the next day and hold meetings of protest against the Nazis. 
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The Home Minister was reported to have told the Chancellor that 
he could not tolerate the ‘‘ Bolshevisation of the Fatherland Front.” 

March 11.—Dr. von Seyss-Inquart and Herr Glaise-Horstenau 
presented the Chancellor with an ultimatum, demanding his resignation 
by 5 p.m., cessation of the negotiations with the Socialists, and the 
postponement of the plebiscite. 

The Cabinet was understood to have agreed to the last, on condition 
that the Nazis should in future refrain from disturbing order. 

A second ultimatum was then delivered demanding the resignation 
of the Chancellor, the appointment of Dr. von Seyss-Inquart to succeed 
him, the handing over of two-thirds of the seats in the Cabinet to 
Nazis, the grant of full freedom to the Party, and the return to Austria 
of the Austrian Legion in order to keep order in Vienna. A time limit 
of 7.30 p.m. was given for its acceptance. 

At 6 p.m. it was announced that the plebiscite had been postponed, 
and at 7.30 Herr von Schuschnigg broadcast an address to the nation. 
He said the march of German troops into Austria had been threatened 
“for this hour’ unless his Government resigned, and unless the 
President appointed a Cabinet nominated by Germany. 

He went on: “I declare before the world that the reports issued 
in Austria concerning disorders created by the workers and the shedding 
of streams of blood and the allegation that the situation had got out 
of the control of the Government were lies from A to Z.” 

They had yielded to force, as they were “‘ not prepared in this 
terrible situation to shed blood, and we decided to order the troops 
to offer no resistance.” 

Nazis at once swarmed into the streets of Vienna and took 
possession of the city. By 10 p.m. all the police had been withdrawn 
and replaced by men with swastika armlets. 

At 8.15 Dr. von Seyss-Inquart announced in a broadcast that the 
German Army was on its way to Vienna. He was responsible for law 
and order and called on everybody to help preserve this order ; during 
the next few days discipline must be especially strict. Any meetings 
held must not have the character of demonstrations. He went on: 

“TI remind you especially that there must be no question of 
resistance either on the part of the populace or the Executive against 


the German Army, which is now entering the country. . . . Keep your 
heads, remain calm and see to it that we advance towards a happy 
future.”’ 


An official announcement was broadcast at 10.30 p.m. stating 
that President Miklas, “‘ under the pressure of the domestic political 
conditions has, in the interests of maintaining law and order, entrusted 
Dr. von Seyss-Inquart with the leadership of the Government.” 

All the trains leaving for the north-eastern and southern frontiers 
were crowded with both Austrians and foreigners, and among Ministers 
who fled to Prague were Herr Stockinger and Herr Zernatto. 

At 9.30 p.m. Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was understood to have 
telegraphed to Berlin asking for the despatch of German troops at the 
earliest possible moment “ for the restoration of order.” 

Motorized infantry and artillery units crossed the frontier at 
Salzburg, Kufstein, and Mittenwald at 10 p.m. 

March 12,—At 1.30 a.m, the President approved the list of the 
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Cabinet, as follows: Chancellor and Defence Minister, Dr. von Seyss- 
Inquart; Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Glaise-Horstenau ; Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. W olff ; Justice, Dr. Hueber ; Education, Prof. Menghin ; Public 
Welfare, Dr. Jury ; Finance, Dr. Neumayr ; Agriculture, Dr. Rein- 
thaler ; Security, Dr. Skubl; and Trade and Communications, Dr. 
Fischbék. 

Two advisers, both Nazis, were appointed to the Chancellor’s staff. 
All the Ministers were Nazis except those of Finance and Security. 

Herr Hitler arrived at Linz by road about 6 p.m. and was welcomed 
by Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, who said, “‘ We declare Article 80 of the 
Peace Treaty to be ineffective. By having acquired Austria we stand 
on the threshold of the foundation of the great German Empire. To-day 
the German nation once and for all stands united by a common will and 
from now on will as one people decide her future and fight her battles.” 

In reply Herr Hitler said he thanked all those ‘‘ who have testified 
by their presence here that it was not the wish and the will of a few 
but of the whole of the German nation that we should meet here 
to-night. I wish that some of our friends in other countries, those 
eternal perverters of the truth, could be here to-night to watch our 
celebrations. 

‘When I first set out from this town I felt in the depth of my soul 
that it was my vocation and my mission given to me by destiny that 
| should bring my home country back to the great German Reich. 
| have believed in this mission and I have fulfilled it. You all bear 
witness of it. 

‘1 do not know on what day you will be called upon, but I hope 
it will not be a distant one, to testify for it. I believe I shall be able 
to point you out with pride to the rest of Germany. This will prove 
that any further attempts to tear this nation apart will be futile. 

The new Chancellor ordered the immediate dissolution of the 
Fatherland Front. 

Many provincial and railway officials were dismissed, and several 
papers suppressed, including the Retchspost, Wiener Zettung, and 
Neutgskett-Weltblatt. 

Herr Himmler and several German police officials arrived in Vienna. 

German forces estimated at 2 divisions arrived at Salzburg, and 
the Austrian garrison there was formally incorporated in the German 
Army. The city was taken over by the Nazi authorities, and several 
persons identified with the Schuschnigg régime were taken into pro- 
tective custody. 

German Government’s statement to British and other Governments 
explaining their action. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Herr Hitler’s proclamation. (See Special Note.) 

German troops reached the Brenner Pass, where their commander 
advanced to the Italian post and said he was instructed “ to assure 
the Italian officer that all these movements are being carried out in 
a completely friendly feeling, and in the spirit which corresponds to 

the friendly relations between National-Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy and between the two Armies. I beg you to convey this message 
to the Commanding Officer on the frontier.”’ 

March 13.—The press chief in the Chancellor’s office told the 
foreign press correspondents that a new law had been issued: the 
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Federal Constitutional Law, by Article 1 of which the Federal Govern- 
ment had decided that Austria was a State of the German Reich. 

Further, that on the basis of Article 77 of the Constitution, 
President Miklas had resigned and the new Chancellor had taken over 
his office. 

Herr von Schuschnigg was reported to be under house arrest in 
Belvedere Castle, Vienna. 

Herr Hitler, from Linz, issued a decree declaring the Austrian 
Army to be part of the German Armed Forces, and it was reported 
that several detachments of Austrian troops had proceeded to Bavarian 
towns. 

The arrests were reported of the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, 
Prince Starhemberg, and Dr. Schmitz, the Mayor of Vienna. 

All Jewish associations were dissolved, by proclamation issued 
through the radio ; also the Christian German Athletic Association. 

March 14.—Herr Hitler arrived in Vienna and was given an 
enthusiastic reception. Addressing the crowd he said: “It is an 
historic hour. What you are feeling now I have experienced for the 
past 5 days. All Germany is living through this hour of victory— 
74 millions in one united Reich. No threats, no hardships, no force 
can make us break our oath to be united for ever. This oath is sworn 
to-day by German men and women from K6nigsberg to Cologne and 
from Hamburg to Vienna.’ 

It was announced that the Ministers in London, Paris, and Prague 
had been dismissed. 

A proclamation announced the dismissal of all Jews and half-Jews 
from positions in the Judiciary and State Attorney’s offices. 

It was also announced that the Fatherland Front had been dis- 
solved, and that the German Labour Front had taken over the organiza- 
tion of the Austrian trade union. Herr von Schirach arrived in Vienna 
and took over the dissolved Austrian Youth organization. 


March 9.—M. De Man resigned the office of Minister of Finance 
owing to ill health. 

March 11.—The Cabinet decided to fill the vacancy in the Embassy 
in Rome. (This implied forthcoming recognition of the Italian 
sovereignty over Abyssinia.) 

M. Soudan was appointed Minister of Finance. 


Bulgaria 


March 6.—Elections for two districts returning 48 Deputies 
resulted in 30 supporters of the Government being returned and 18 
opponents. Women voted for the first time. 


China 

March 2.—The Aviation Commission was reorganized, with Mr. 
T. V. Soong as Chairman. 

March 4.—Reports were current that mutinies had occurred among 
Manchukuo and Mongol troops under Japanese command near Paotow, 


in Suiyuan. 
March 7.—General Chou Feng-chi was murdered by terrorists in 
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the French Concession in Shanghai. He was believed to have been 
in treaty with the Japanese for an important post in the new Adminis- 
tration to be set up at Nanking. 

March 14.—Japanese Bills for the formation of development 
companies for China. (See Japan.) 

The Hankow Government’s mandate imposing control of foreign 
exchange came into force. It ordered that all sales of foreign exchange 
should be centralized through the Central Bank of China, either at 
Hankow or Hong-kong; that banks desiring to buy exchange for 
legitimate requirements should apply to the Central Bank, which would 
furnish exchange at the existing rate. 

Commercial interests protested to the Ministry of Finance on the 
ground that the regulations would very seriously hamper business, and 
claimed that a proportion of the currency provided should be allotted 
to Shanghai. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 

March 1.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Hwahsien, near 
the eastern end of the Honan railway. 

March 2.—The Chinese reported the capture of Changyuan, in the 
extreme south of Hopei. 

In Shansi the Japanese claimed that the Chinese losses during the 
week, either from fighting or extreme cold, totalled about 100,000 men. 

[hey also stated that Chinese guerilla forces operating in east Shansi 
and West Hopei were negotiating for surrender. 

March 4.—The Chinese claimed successes on the railway front in 
Honan, and the re-occupation of Sinsiang and Weihwei. 

The Japanese reached the triangle of the Yellow River in south- 
west Shansi and captured Yangcheng, Yuanku, Kuwo, Wensi, and other 
towns. Yen Hsi-shan, the Governor, was reported to have crossed the 
Yellow River and taken refuge at Tungkwan. 

March 5.—Some 20,000 Chinese troops were reported to have 
surrendered in the south of Shansi, and the Japanese claimed that 
200,000 were in flight. 

March 6.—The Japanese occupied Puchow, on the railway and in 
the extreme south-west corner of Shansi. 

March 8.—The Japanese claimed virtual control of the whole of 
Shansi, after crossing the Yellow River in the north-eastern part of 
the Province and occupying Fuku, across the Shensi border. Irregulars 
were active in their rear, and were reported to have cut the Peking- 
Hankow line. 

March 9.—The Chinese claimed that a body of Japanese, with 
20 tanks, which had got across the Yellow River west of Chengchow, 
had been annihilated, after being cut off by the blowing up of the 
dykes. 

The Japanese reported the killing of 2,000 Chinese in mopping-up 
operations in south-east Shansi. They also raided Chengchow, Loyang, 
and other places on the Yellow River, and destroyed 19 Chinese planes. 

March 10.—Japanese forces crossed the Yellow River into Northern 
Shensi. On the Lunghai Railway front the Chinese claimed to be 
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harassing the Japanese by attacks by irregulars, and so preventing 
their advance. 

March 11.—The Japanese destroyed the railway station at Tung- 
kwan, while their base at Fenglingtu, opposite it on the north side of 
the river, was raided by Chinese aircraft. Japanese machines raided 
Sianfu. 

March 12.—Chinese irregulars raided Chefoo and stole some arms, 
but were driven off by a Japanese aeroplane. 

March 14.—Japanese aircraft raided Nancheng, in south-western 
Shensi, 750 miles from Shanghai. 


Shanghat and the Yangtze Valley. 
Feb. 28.—The Chinese forces retreating across the Hwaiyuan Lake 
in boats were reported to have all been drowned by Japanese aircraft. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

March 1.—A Chinese was shot dead by a Japanese sentry when 
40 yards inside the defence perimeter of the International Settlement 
at Shanghai. 

March 5.—The British and U.S. Consular authorities in Shanghai 
sent protests to the Japanese authorities against a decision that censor- 
ship should be imposed on mail correspondence. 

March 8.—The Japanese were understood to be preparing to take 
over the Salt Gabelle revenues, as the service of the Japanese loans 
secured on them was in default. The spokesman of the Japanese 
Embassy stated that the military authorities had the right to take it 
over in the territory occupied, but that the question of foreign loans 
would have to be taken into consideration. (The revenue amounted 
to over 200 million dollars in 1936, and foreign loans secured on it 
were, British, £7 million; American, {2,300,000; and Japanese, 
£2,650,000.) 


Czechoslovakia 
March 2.—The press, referring to Field-Marshal Géring’s statement 


about the 10 million ‘‘ suppressed ’’ Germans outside the Reich, pointed 
out that the grievances of those in Austria were supposed to have been 
removed by the Berchtesgaden agreement, the position of Germans in 
Poland had been described as satisfactory by Herr Hitler, and that 
the Rome-Berlin axis did not admit of any controversy about those in 
South Tirol. 

March 4.—Speech by the Prime Minister ve foreign relations. 
(See Spectal Note.) 

March 5.—Statement by the President for the British press re the 
minorities question and foreign relations. (See Special Note.) 

March 7.—German suggestion ve autonomy for the Sudeten 
Germans. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 11.—The German Minister was understood to have informed 
the Reich Government that rumours of Czechoslovak mobilisation were 
pure inventions. 

The Minister in Berlin was informed by Field-Marshal Goring that 
the occupation of Austria was in no way directed against Czechoslovakia. 

March 12.—It was announced that the Government were adhering 
to the policy outlined by the Prime Minister on March 4. 
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March 13.—The Government drew the attention of the German 
Government to the fact that several German military planes had flown 
over Czechoslovak territory the previous day on their way from Austria. 
They received an assurance that a thorough inquiry would be made 
and that, if the incident were proved, the pilots had acted against 
strict orders. 

March 14.—Reiteration of assurances by French Government. 
(See France. External A ffatrs.) 

It was understood that an amicable understanding had been 
reached with the German military authorities re movements of troops 
in the frontier zones so as to prevent incidents. German troops in 
Austria would keep 15 kilometres from the frontier, while the Czech 
garrisons in the border districts would not be strengthened. 

It was announced that the bureau of the former German Social- 
Democrat Party would shortly be transferred to another country. 

Several meetings of Sudeten Germans were held at which the 
speeches were reported to have been conciliatory and to have included 
statements that the Party was absolutely loyal to Czechoslovakia, 
which they considered their home. 


Egypt 

March 8.—It was announced that the British Ambassador had 
given the Prime Minister an assurance that, in accordance with the 
lreaty with Great Britain, the British Government would not agree 
to anything affecting Egypt in the Anglo-Italian conversations without 
consulting the Egyptian Government. 

March 9.—The King approved a Decree-Law abolishing all 
organizations of a para-military nature intended to serve the interests 
of a political party or creed. An accompanying Note explained that 
theformation of such organizations in various countries recently had 
tended to interfere with liberty of thought and action. Theban was 
to apply equally to foreign organizations having the character defined 
in the Law. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 1.—The Chamber, by 349 votes to 229, restored the same 
text which it had voted the day before for Article 8 (the sliding scale 
clause) of the Arbitration Bill, though M. Chautemps declared that 
this would put him in an impossible position with the Senate. (He 
had secured some concessions from it during the day.) 

March 2.—The Chamber passed the Arbitration Bill by 408 votes 
to 190, the Senate having sent it back there after accepting the Chamber 
rage most of the articles; excluding, however, agriculture from 
the Dull. 

The Chamber Labour Committee, on receiving the Bill back, 
suggested some concessions, and was prepared to exclude agricultural 
disputes, provided a law were passed to deal with them by April 15. 
The Bill then went to the Senate again. 

March 3.—The Chamber Labour Committee restored the Chamber 
text of Article 1 of the Bill, and M. Chautemps thereupon said he 
would make the acceptance of the Senate text a question of confidence 
in the Chamber. 
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The Chamber passed, by 583 votes to nil, the Bill to create the 
National Defence Investment Fund (the instrument by which the 
Government aimed at securing both the 3,250 millions for which 
M. Daladier was asking and the 11,000 millions already voted for extra- 
Budgetary defence expenditure). 

March 4.—The Premier made the Senate text of one of the Articles 
of the Arbitration Bill a question of confidence in the Chamber, and 
it was passed. He then made the Chamber text of another Article a 
question of confidence in the Senate, and that was passed, thus bringing 
about agreement on the text of the Bill. 

The text adopted provided that the arbitrators must adapt wages 
to an increase in the cost of living of 5 per cent. if the industry concerned 
could bear it ; that such increases must not be made more than once 
in 6 months (unless the cost of living rose a further ro per cent.) ; and 
that such documents as each party thought proper to submit in support 
of their case must be shown to the arbitrator appointed by the other 
side as well as to the neutral arbitrator. 

March 5.—M. Chautemps stated in the Chamber that the fund to 
be set up by a Government Bill would be for raising money by loan 
for national defence, and the loan would be floated very soon. He 
added that the national security demanded “important sacrifices.” 
(The sum needed was between 8,000 and 10,000 millions, or £53 to 
£66 million.) 

March 8.—M. Chautemps was understood to have told the Cabinet 
that he needed wider powers, notably in the financial and industrial 
fields, in order to secure conditions necessary for the success of the 
National Defence Loan. He pointed out that if they asked the investor 
for confidence they must give him confidence in return, and that a 
reduction of expenses and the support of Labour (particularly for 
modifications of the 40-hour week) would be a necessury part of the 
process. 

March 9.—M. Chautemps told the press that the crisis which 
necessitated his demanding extended powers had arisen because the 
Government had had the courage to put their problems clearly before 
public opinion. The Parliamentary situation, and that of the Treasury, 
would have allowed them to carry on for some time without facing 
the problems, and the situation was not desperate. But France was 
obliged to enter upon exceptional expenditure for national defence and 
to borrow for this. The success of the loan must be striking, for the 
sake of the prestige and security of the country. 

The only way to be certain that money would always be available 
for the Defence Fund was to put the Treasury in a position to secure 
what it required. As M. Blum and M. Reynaud had said on different 
occasions, the country could not go on indefinitely borrowing from 
30 to 35 milliards a year, thereby adding an interest burden of 2 milliards 
(£13 million) to the Budget. 

The Socialists and Communists refused to grant the special powers 
demanded by M. Chautemps, and the Cabinet therefore decided to 
appear before the Chamber, set out their views, and resign. 

The Socialists told the Premier that, though they were not hostile 
in principle to the granting of such powers, the basis of the Government 
was too narrow to justify his claim. The Communists decided that 
they could only grant special powers to a properly constituted Front 
Populaire Government. 
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March 10.—M. Chautemps addressed a crowded Chamber on his 
demand for special powers, and emphasized that it was not the pressure 
of events which was forcing the Cabinet to resign. If the confidence 
they needed were given them without reserve for the accomplishment 
of a courageous action the Government would be in a position to fulfil 
the task which they proposed. 

He repeated the statements re finance he made the day before, 
and went on to say he must make 5 demands ; to keep a Government 
in office and at the same time depive them of all authority was a grave 
mistake. His demands were: (1) unreserved confidence ; (2) extended 
powers to carry through financial measures to restore the position of 
the Treasury; (3) the Government should be trusted to choose the 
earliest possible moment to introduce social measures involving public 
expenditure; (4) the increase of production by the more flexible 
application of the 40-hour week, in the interests of defence and, indeed, 
of the workers themselves ; and (5) help in restoring social peace. 

The Government must put country before party, and he could not 
iccept an alternative majority to that of the Front Populaire. 

He then left the Chamber to hand in his resignation, and was 
followed by all the Ministers. 





The President called on M. Blum to form a Government. 
The franc weakened slightly, and closed at 158.95. 
March 11.—The Socialist Group in the Chamber agreed to support 


VM. Blum in the formation.of a National Government ranging from the 

Extreme Right to the Communists. 

; The Assembly of the Radical ‘‘ Cadillac ’’ Committee (Senators, 
Deputies, and members of the Party Executive) sent a delegation of 
MM. Chautemps, Daladier, and Steeg to see M. Blum and tell him 
that the Radical Party urged him in the most pressing terms to gather 
together at once a team of Ministers who would be the voice of united 

France. 

March 12.—The Parliamentary Minority groups, excepting the 
Popular Democrats, refused to participate in any Ministry which 
included the Communists. M. Blum addressed the representatives of 
the Centre and Right, appealing for their confidence for the last time, 
saying ‘‘ Remember, the country is waiting.”’ 

He asked why they refused the presence of Communists. “ They 
are mobilized in time of war. Communist Deputies represent 14 million 
workers. You have no right to refuse your collaboration, for without 
them there can be no national union.” 

The Socialist National Council responded to his appeal to them by 

i vote of confidence by 6,575 votes to 1,684. A meeting of the Radicals 

agreed, with only 12 dissentients, to support M. Daladier, which meant, 
in effect, to support M. Blum. 

March 13.—M. Blum formed a Government of Socialists and 
Radicals, with M. Paul-Boncour as Foreign Minister. The others were : 
Vice-President of the National Defence Council, M. Daladier ; Budget, 
M. Spinasse ; Justice, M. Rucart ; the Interior, M. Dormoy ; Commerce, 
' M. Cot ; Public Works, M. Moch ; Agriculture, M. Monnet ; Labour, 
M. Férol ; Military Marine, M. Campinchi; Air, M. La Chambre ; and 
Colonies, M. Moutet. 

MM. Sarraut, Paul Faure, Violette, Steeg, and Frossard were 

: Ministers of State. 
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The Premier, in a broadcast, explained the efforts he had made 
to form a widely based Government, and said he was ready to renew 
the attempt as soon as the pressure of public opinion had overcome 
the opposition to it. They represented the majority returned by the 
country, however, and he was sure they would succeed in rekindling 
that enthusiasm of the mass of the people which remained the most 
precious element in the national strength. 

“We are at a serious moment of history,” he went on, “‘ and we 
have already begun the duties which lie before us. Our object is the 
same as in June, 1936, to prove that a Front Populaire Government 
can be, nay should be, a Government of national well-being, and to 
restore confidence to toiling France and peaceful Europe.”’ 

March 14.—M. Blum told the press that he was taking over the 
Treasury because it was the most exposed of all the Ministries (the 
franc was attacked and fell during the day to 161.56). The financial 
problem could not be isolated from the general problems of the country, 
and he hoped to be able to link up financial and monetary problems 
to French policy as a whole. 

He gave an assurance that he had no intention of imposing exchange 
control. 

M. Reynaud broadcast a statement in which he expressed his 
faith in the ultimate ability of the nation to close the ranks in the 
face of danger, but the German coup had been made in the knowledge 
that France was divided. 

He understood the reluctance of the Right and Centre to hold out 
their hands to the Communists, but they should remember the phrase, 
“ the art of politics is to choose between highly unpleasant alternatives.’ 

It was announced that the Trade Unions had agreed to call upon 
the workers to accelerate production of armaments provided the 
employers did their share. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 4.—A new Trade Agreement with Rumania was initialled 
in Paris, to apply to Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis also. It provided 
for the simplification of payment arrangements and the reduction of 
formalities. . 


March 7.—M. Reynaud, broadcasting on foreign affairs, said Great 
Britain was seeking to negotiate an equitable settlement from strength, 
not from weakness. From the general point of view the European 
situation had one good feature and one bad one. The bad one was the 
Russian trial ; nevertheless, however little one might know about the 
precise strength of Russia, it could not be doubted that the enormous 
resources of that country in man-power and raw materials was a factor 
for peace, because it was a factor in the balance of power. 

The good news came from England. Before the Chamber debate 
of Feb. 25-27 a campaign—rejected outright by the Chamber—had been 
waged in favour of French “ abdication’”’ in Europe, on the ground 
that France was weak and so must get out of Germany’s way, and 
England’s attitude was pointed to as an example of what ought to be 
followed. 

But the attitude of the British Government was not one of weak- 
ness, and they had decided to negotiate not from fear but from hope. 
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rhey knew better than anyone else the resources and temper of the 
French people, just as they knew better than people realized what 
the real position of other countries was. He was convinced that the 
British Government had not the slightest fear that, if their country 
ver had to fight, they would be beaten. 

He recalled the British Home Secretary’s statement that Britain 
was not prepared to buy peace at any price, language which, he said, 
must have produced a salutary effect in Central Europe. Ten days 
earlier similar words had been uttered by M. Chautemps and the 
Foreign Minister. 

March 11.—It was understood that the Government had made 
to the German Government a protest similar to that presented by the 
British Government, 

March 14.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister repeated to 
the Czechoslovak Minister, in the most categorical terms, the assurances 
previously given that France would honour her engagements towards 
Czechoslovakia. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 1.—In a broadcast speech in celebration of “ Air Force 
Day '’ Field-Marshal Géring said the new Force was made possible 
only by the victory of the Swastika flag. The task of building it 
under camouflage in the early days had been difficult. When Germany's 
offer to discuss air arm limitation had been refused it was her duty 
to provide herself with the best possible Force, and it was solely through 
the fault of others that no result had been achieved. 

He described the Air Force as pointing the way to the highest 
glory, and “‘ truly a weapon of the German people.” It would be a 
guarantor of German peace, “ but it will be—and I admit this openly— 
. frightful weapon if ordered into action. For we swear to the people 
that we will strike terror into our attacker, and that nothing shall 


deter us from driving recklessly forward. . . . I wish to enrol in this 
service iron men bent on action. . . . I call upon German workmen 
to labour untiringly in their factories . . . they are forging the sword 


of the nation. From that thought alone comes spiritual peace.”’ 

Later he said, ‘‘ You know, soldiers of the Air Force, that when 
the Fiihrer in his speech to the Reichstag proudly asserted that we 
would no longer suffer ro million German people to be outraged beyond 
our frontiers, that you, if necessary, must answer for that assertion 
to the last man.” 

March 2.—Dr. Niemdller was sentenced to 7 months’ imprisonment 
and fines of 500 and 1,500 marks, with, in the case of the second fine, 
the option of 3 months’ imprisonment. 

The imprisonment and the 500 marks fine were declared to have 
been discharged by his 8 months’ detention. His conviction was for 
repeated violation of Clause 150a, Para. 1, of the Criminal Law Code 
introduced by Bismarck (prescribing detention for clergy who in the 
exercise of their profession discussed in public affairs of the State in 
such a way as to endanger public peace). 

_ The fine of 500m. was imposed for a violation of Para. 4 of the 
Emergency Decree of Feb. 28, 1933, and that of 1,500m. for another 
offence against both the Criminal Code and the Decree. 
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On being released by the Court Dr. NiemOller was arrested by the 
Gestapo. 

March 6.—The Minister of Economics, speaking at the opening of 
the Leipzig Fair, recommended the German economic and financial 
methods to countries interested in restoring currency stability, and 
said that foreign publicists were agreed that their economic system was 
absolutely healthy. 

He maintained that foreign debts and lack of colonies were 
responsible for the fact that external trade and external currency were 
unsatisfactory, and could be maintained only by regimentation under 
strict State control. With the colonies Germany would very soon save 
200 million marks of foreign exchange a year, a figure which would 
increase later to 500 to 600 millions. It was a question, also, of 
acquiring an extended basis of production for the nation. An open 
door which another could close again was of no use to them ; primarily, 
however, the question was a political one—a question of national honour, 
since Germany had been deprived of them on the score that she was 
unfit to administer them. 

Herr Funk then referred to the foreign debts, saying that the loans, 
though guaranteed by the State, had a quotation at a rate of interest 
unworthy of Nazi Germany. These debts, for which the outside world 
was as much to blame as the politicians who led Germany into debt, 
belonged to a time which would never return, when politics were 
made with bank credits. On the question of debt regulation depended 
finally the value of the German currency abroad, and this value must, 
like all other German values, be reassessed. 

March 8.—The D.A.Z. stated that Dr. Schacht would remain 
President of the Reichsbank and take up the question of the revision 
of the foreign debts, including the Dawes and Young Loans. 

The paper said that Germany aimed at a reduction both of the 
nominal capital and of the interest rates. 

March 9.—The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, speaking at 
Munich, said there would be no peace in Germany until the last political 
priest had been driven out. They had no quarrel with Churchgoers, 
he explained, but with the ultramontanes and the Pfaffen, who were 
a great menace, and “ hated everything German.” 

The fight against ‘“‘ political Catholicism,’’ begun in March, 1933, 
must now be carried further. 

The Minister of Justice and Herr Himmler also spoke in similar 
vein. 

March 10.—Dr. Schacht was reappointed President of the Reichs 
bank for 4 years as from March 16. 

A partial mobilization of regular troops, S.A., S.S., and the Austrian 
Legion, began in South Germany. 





EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb, 28.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published an article examining 
the economic situation of Italy, in which the writer remarked on the 
adverse trade balance and the declining standard of living, but stated 
that, in view of the success with which Italy had overcome financial 
and trade difficulties recently, he did not believe the existing strain 
would necessarily lead to the breakdown of the economic machine. 
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Varch 1.—Order to Germans in the U.S.A. not to join Nazi 
organizations. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

March 2.—The Hitler Youth paper Wille und Macht published an 
article by the Italian Foreign Minister, who wrote of the powerful 
realization of German-Italian solidarity in the fight against Bolshevism, 
and said that ‘“‘ on Spanish soil the Italian and German volunteers are 
fighting side by side, and showing with what determination the youth 
of our two nations serve the cause to which they have dedicated 
themselves.” 

True friendship between nations must find its most important 
foundation in the common will to understand and respect mutually 
their elementary necessities of life; while the rest of Europe blindly 
attempted to suffocate Italy, Germany appreciated her need to create 
an empire for her sons in Africa. On her side, Italy had loyally and 
frankly proclaimed the need for the German nation to obtain the place 
which was due to it under the African sun. 

March 3.—Herr Hitler received the British Ambassador, in the 
presence of Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Demand for closing of Soviet Consulates at Hamburg and K6nigs- 
be rg. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The press, commenting on the Moscow trial, said that this new 

dance of death’”’ ought to bring home to the civilized Powers the 
nature of the beast which France presented as a suitable partner in 
the European comity of nations. In view of the dangers to which 
Germany was exposed through the French-Czech-Russian alliances, the 
Reich’s concern for the Germans outside the frontiers and its forcible 
expression recently by Herr Hitler and Field-Marshal Géring would 
now be better understood. 

March 4.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to M. Hodza’s 
speech, said “ it must be fully recognized as a function of the German 
Government to point out the dangers which might arise from the fact 
that members of the German race beyond the frontiers are ruled by a 
foreign Power. To state that$fact has as little to do with ‘ intervention ’ 
as has the general statement that an improper policy towards minorities 
is bound to have a serious effect on international relations.”’ 

The writer pointed out that although M. Hodza clearly wished 
Germans to feel at home in Czechoslovakia they were unable to do so 
in many parts of the country ; and it was obviously within the province 
of the Czechoslovak Government to change this state of affairs. 

March 6.—The Hamburger Fremdenbdlatt stated that there were 
6 “axioms”’ of German foreign policy which must be kept in mind 
when relations with Britain were being considered, #.e.: (1) No return 
to Geneva or to the methods of collective security. (2) Germany's 
attitude to the League implied a radical scepticism regarding all political 
and economic conferences. (3) The colonial claim would be raised 
increasingly strongly from year to year. (4) Germany was against any 

shady bargaining ’’ in the diplomatic business of States. National 
and juridicial claims should not be associated with political bargaining. 
5) Defence against Bolshevist destruction everywhere, and especially 
in Spain, was a vital German interest. (6) The general right of self- 
determination of the German-speaking peoples outside the frontiers 
must not be disregarded. The interests of the Reich included the 
protection of the German Volksgenossen at the frontiers of the Reich. 
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The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to French and British press 
comments on M. Hodza’s speech, accused interests in those countries 
of aiming at stiffening Prague’s objections to meeting “ the natural 
claims” of the Sudeten Germans. Apparently the ideas of self- 
determination, protection of minorities, and European pacification 
counted for nothing when the danger arose that their realization might 
mean an increase of power for Germany. 

March 7.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz said that it should be easy 
to create a German administrative machine in the Sudeten region of 
Czechoslovakia. That country should not make friends with Germany’s 
enemies, nor should she regard the Germans within her frontiers as 
belonging to a lower grade, but should secure to them the opportunity 
for political development. 

Dr. Dietrich, the National Press Chief, told a meeting of journalists 
that the policy of the Government towards its own press was mis- 
understood abroad. The freedom of the press, as understood in other 
countries, was a phantom, as the foreign press was controlled by large 
accumulations of capital, and journalists were forced to write at the 
bidding of their masters. 

In Germany the journalist had become truly free, as individual 
responsibility had been imposed upon him, and from responsibility 
came freedom. 

He described the dissemination of false news as “ a running sore 
in international relations.’” Nations had been able to agree in such 
matters as the suppression of the drug traffic and white slave traffic, 
so why should they not undertake in concert the fight against political 
mischief-making and the sabotage of peace by irresponsible elements 
of the press ? 

Dr. Dietrich stated that the relations between the press of Germany 
and those of Austria and Poland had been put on a peaceful footing, 
and the same might be said of Yugoslavia since the visit of M. Stoya- 
dinovitch. There could, however, be no peace between the press of 
countries where, on one side, the press obeyed national discipline, and 
on the other, it was irresponsible and influenced by forces seeking to 
disturb the peace. Germany could not be expected to restrain her 
newspapers when she was being insulted abroad on every side. 

Any foreign correspondent who set himself to present an unbiassed 
and truthful picture of Germany to his readers was assured of the 
Government’s support. Admittedly papers could not exist entirely 
without sensational news, but was there not enough sensational 
material in the achievements of National-Socialism to satisfy any 
journalist ? 

March 8.—The D.A.Z. referring to the British defence debate, 
said that Britain’s rearmament implied not merely “ a nation in arms ” 
but ‘‘ an Empire in arms,’’ and many signs had already shown this, 
e.g., the exercise at Singapore, the strengthening of the triangle Singa- 
pore—Hong-kong—Darwin, and the building programme of the 
Australian Navy. It must therefore be concluded that “ Britain 
intends to maintain her armaments throughout the Empire at the 
strength which is thought necessary to attain the objects of her world 
policy.” 

March 9.—Dr. Goebbels, addressing German journalists, said they 
need not envy their foreign colleagues who, in fact, enjoyed neither 
spiritual nor professional freedom, since most of them served secret 
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powers, either Jewry, Freemasonry, Marxism, or Capitalism. The 
German journalist worked in the service of the nation for the well-being, 
honour, and freedom of the German people. 

It was absurd to suggest that the Fiihrer wished to muzzle the 
British press; no one would forbid the press of England, France, or 
any other country to give a true account of conditions in Germany. 
But if the publication of the truth was not the main object of the 
‘‘ mischief-making press,’’ which preferred lies and slander, there could 
be no question of any lessening of tension. 

March 10.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the Austrian 
plebiscite, said that it would be impossible to prepare for it properly 
in 3 days, and that the special circumstances and the procedure by 
which it was to be carried out left only one conclusion—that there 
could be no question of the people’s will being justly gauged. There 
were no lists of voters and no control of any kind ; there was therefore 
no question of a free vote in the circumstances. 

The Bérsen Zeitung expressed the same opinion; there was no 
question of a free vote, and “‘ the consequences of this barely compre- 
hensible announcement from Innsbruck will be awaited with tension.”’ 

The National Zeitung of Essen accused Herr von Schuschnigg of 
having “‘not only gone behind the back of the representative of 
National-Socialism in the Cabinet, but of having denied the Austrian 
Nazis that equality of status which he promised them.’’ His action 
was a “slap in the face for all those immortal rights to which the 
whole German people in Austria have a claim.” 

March 11.—A semi-official statement denied that an ultimatum 
had been presented to the Austrian Government and said, “ There is 
a complete misunderstanding of the situation in Vienna. The post- 
ponement of the plebiscite is attributed in Berlin to the attitude of 
the Austrian Army and the Austrian police, which opposed the 
Chancellor and his intention to overthrow the State with a categorical 
‘Thus far and no farther.’ Army and police refused to allow them- 
selves to be misused against their own people to further violation of 
the Constitution.” 

Herr Hitler’s letter to Signor Mussolini. (See [taly. External 
A ffairs.) 

Assurances to the Czechoslovak Government. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

It was announced in Berlin that Notes had been exchanged with 
the South African Government in which the Reich Government had 
stated that they maintained their claim to the return of all the colonies, 
and that the situation created by placing them under mandate would 
not be regarded as legal or official. 

The S. African Government had replied expressing the opinion 
that the London Agreement of 1923 finally settled South West Africa's 
legal status as territory administered by the Union. 

The Government rejected the British and French protests as 
inadmissible, since they were based on wrong information. The 
pressure on the Schuschnigg Government had come from within Austria. 

Issue of statement by S. African Premier. (See South Africa.) 

March 12.—Dr. Goebbels read to foreign correspondents the text 
of Herr Hitler’s proclamation. He also denied that German troops 
had crossed the frontier the previous evening. The march had begun at 
5.30 that morning, and the telegram from Dr. von Seyss-Inquart asking 
for them to be sent was “ incontestably authentic.” 
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He also denied that the Government had sent Herr von Schuschnigg 
an ultimatum. If there was any such ultimatum, it was presented by 
“members of the Austrian Government.”’ 

Herr Hitler’s speech on his arrival at Linz. (See Austria.) 
Proclamation to the German people. (See Special Note.) 

Statement to the U.S. Secretary of State by the Ambassador in 
Washington. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

The Government issued a statement to the British and other 
Governments reading: ‘‘ In concluding the Berchtesgaden Agreement 
the Chancellor once again tried to assist in the appeasement of the 
political development in Austria which from day to day had become 
more dangerous. It will be remembered that this Agreement was 
necessitated by the fact that the Agreement of July 11, 1936 failed to 
serve its purpose. In that sense the Berchtesgaden Agreement was 
to be a means to put the Agreement of 1936 on a working basis. The 
essence and the spirit of the Berchtesgaden Agreement was to grant 
complete freedom and equality to all Austrian citizens. Had the 
Agreement been executed in a loyal way a quiet development would 
have resulted. 

‘““On March g, however, the Austrian Chancellor, entirely on his 
own initiative and without consulting his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
announced unexpectedly, and in open contrast to the letter and the spirit 
of the Agreement, his decision to hold a plebiscite within 3 days. This 
in itself was a breach of the Constitution. Article 65 provides that a 
plebiscite shall be held only after a formal decision of the entire Cabinet 
has been passed. The Constitution further povides that a plebiscite 
has to be announced by the President, and not by the Chancellor. 

“The purpose of the plebiscite became apparent as soon as the 
provisions under which it was to be held were announced. No voting 
lists, no possibility of inspecting the lists of those who were entitled to 
vote was provided for. There was neither a guarantee of a secret 
ballot, nor of an impartial supervision of the voting, nor any safeguard 
to ensure a proper counting of the votes. It is only too natural that 
the announcement of such a plebiscite which could be nothing but 
biased stirred up the feelings of the German population in Austria. 
The general situation became grave and a civil war was impending. 

“Furthermore, the steps taken by Herr von Schuschnigg were 
opposed by members of the Austrian Cabinet. The result was the 
resignation of Herr von Schuschnigg, and after the formation of a new 
Government under the leadership of Herr von Seyss-Inquart the German 
Chancellor was requested by the new Austrian Chancellor to dispatch 
army and police units to assist the Austrian Government in maintaining 
peace and order. The German Chancellor, wishing to prevent any 
development which might have led to chaos, complied.” 

March 13.—The Government issued a law signed by Herr Hitler, 
the Foreign Minister, and the Minister of the Interior, declaring Austria 
to be a State of the German Reich, and ordering for April ro a free 
and secret plebiscite of everyone over 20 regarding the reunion with 
the Reich. 

Field-Marshal Géring, speaking at the ceremony in memory of 
the fallen in the war, said that the German people in Austria had risen 
as one man and expelled its tormentors. ‘‘ There was danger of civil 
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war at the doors of Germany if the tyrants had succeeded in making 
use of their forces to bludgeon the Germans in Austria.” 

The Austrians would be given the opportunity to decide in free 
and honourable ballot how they wished to shape their future, “ and 
whatever the result, Germany will respect it.” 

He expressed gratitude to Signor Mussolini, and went on: 
‘‘Germany does not desire to and will not interfere in the affairs of 
any other nation. It must, however, be established that the German 
Reich considers itself as in every respect the protector and patron of 
all Germans, including those outside the frontiers. . . . Anyone who 
attacks Germans, and therewith Germany, comes up against German 
guns ready to shoot.”’ 

Germany was resolved to strengthen her forces and “ keep them 
strong as a guarantee for the peace of the world.” 

Herr Birckel, Regional Governor of the Saar, was commissioned 
to reorganize the Nazi Party in Austria and prepare for the plebiscite. 

Herr Hitler sent a telegram to Signor Mussolini reading, “ Ich 
werde Ihnen dieses nie vergessen.” 

March 14.—The Essen National Zeitung described the British 
protest as a provocation, the only grounds for it being “ the realisation 
that the united Germany which has now been created is the strongest 
Power in Central Europe, and that the union with Austria has brought 
about a decisive shift in the balance of power in favour of Germany.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 2.—The Government issued a White Paper on Defence, 
Cmd. 5682. This showed that the Estimates for the three Services 
for 1938-39 totalled £343} million, of which {90 million would be met 
under the terms of the Defence Loans Act. Subsequent expenditure 
would depend “ upon the degree of success which attends the efforts 
of H.M. Government to achieve some appeasement in international 
affairs.” 

The rate of production of armaments was rapidly increasing, and 
on the whole the year’s progress had been satisfactory. 

For the Army, it was stated that the design and development 
stage equipment was practically complete, and modern equipment was 
being supplied to the Territorials. For the Navy, new tonnage to be 
laid down in 1938-39 would include 2 capital ships, one aircraft carrier, 
7 cruisers, 3 submarines, and auxiliary craft. Some 60 new vessels 
would be put into service during the year. 

In the Air Force deliveries were proceeding satisfactorily, and the 
Metropolitan Force comprised 123 squadrons, of which 68 were bombers, 
and 30 fighters. Since 1935 4,500 new men had been accepted for 
training as pilots, and 40,000 airmen. The total number of new 
aerodrome sites acquired since the expansion programme started 
was 59. 

The Air Estimates were published, and totalled £111,502,000, 
about {23 million more than 1937-38. Appropriations-in-aid amounted 
to £38,002,000, of which {30 million was to come from the Defence 
Loan, {5,718,000 from the Fleet Air Arm Grant, and {2,284,000 from 
other Appropriations. 

The man-power of the Force was increased in 1937-38 by 21,500 
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men, and in the current year a further increase of 13,000 was intended. 

The strength overseas would be increased by 12 squadrons. 

March 3.—The Army Estimates showed a gross total of 
£114,419,000, from which was deducted Appropriations-in-Aid amount- 
ing to {29 millions, of which {21,143,000 would come from the Defence 
Loan. The real increase on 1937-38 was £24,326,000. 

£38,383,000 was to be spent on new tanks, guns, small arms, and 
ammunition. The Territorial Army was allowed {£9,775,000, and the 
building of barracks and other expenditure on land and buildings was 
to cost £13,853,000. 

The total establishment of the Army was raised from 168,900 to 
170,000. 

March 4.—The Navy Estimates totalled £123,707,000, of which 
£30 million was to be provided by loan. The Estimates contained 
nothing on account of the new construction programme for 1938, for 
which a Supplementary Estimate was soon to be presented. 

Maintenance, repair, etc., of the Fleet was to cost over {9 million 
more. Personnel was to be raised by 7,000 to 119,000. The Fleet 
Air Arm was to cost £5,718,000. The total bill for building and repairs 
during 1938-39 would be £40,881,100 ; and guns, shells, torpedoes, etc., 
were to cost £10,392,000. 

March 7.—Debate on defence in the Commons and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech. (See Special Note.) 

March 9.—Viscount Hailsham was appointed Lord President of 
the Council, and was succeeded as Lord Chancellor by Lord Maugham. 

March 11.—It was announced that Lord Winterton had been 
appointed an additional Member of the Air Council, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. He would act as Deputy to the Secretary of State on the 
Air Council. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 1.—A meeting of British, French, and U.S. naval experts 
was held in London to consider the situation created by the Japanese 
refusal to give an undertaking ve naval construction. 

In reply to a question in Parliament the Prime Minister declined 
to give an undertaking that no decision to sign a trade agreement with 
the U.S.A. would be taken until it had been published and discussed 
in Parliament. He explained that it was the ordinary practice of the 
Government to lay treaty engagements before Parliament 21 days 
before ratification to give an opportunity for discussion. 

He added that he did not think there was any foundation for the 
anxieties said to be felt by manufacturers and others as to what they 
were to be committed to. 

March 2.—In the Commons the Opposition suggested that the 
Austrian Chancellor had not acted voluntarily in the matter of the 
agreement of Feb. 12, but had been coerced into it, and asked whether 
the Government’s legal advisers had considered the terms of the 
agreement in relation to the Treaty of St. Germain and the Geneva 
Protocol of 1922. They also asked the Government to reserve the 
right to raise the matter in the League Council and invited the Prime 
Minister to give moral support to Austria by backing the declaration 
of M. Delbos that France regarded her independence as essential to 
European peace. 
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Mr. Chamberlain replied that the Geneva Protocol concerned only 
economic and financial matters, and there had been no violation of 
Article 88 of St. Germain. 

What had happened was that two statesmen had agreed on certain 
measures being taken with a view to improving the relations between 
the two countries, and it seemed hardly possible to maintain that such 
an arrangement meant, in any legal sense, that one country had 
alienated its independence to the other. 

The Government obviously could not disinterest themselves in 
events in Central Europe; their policy was to help in bringing to 
Europe a sense of greater security and confidence, and that aim must 
inevitably be helped or hindered by events anywhere in the Continent. 

He added that he was glad to note from Herr Hitler's speech 
that the new arrangements ve Austria were to be considered as an 
extension of the framework of the Agreement of July, 1936, which 
provided, inter alia, for Germany’s recognition of the full sovereignty 
of the Federal State of Austria. 

March 8.—Mr. Ormsby-Gore, introducing Supplementary Estimates 
of nearly £500,000 for Palestine in Parliament, said that whereas the 
normal garrison was 2 battalions, the troops there now represented 
2 brigades, except for artillery. There was also the cost of the hydro- 
graphic survey, and of the Technical Commission going to Palestine in 
April. 

He emphasized that the Government had not altered their view 
on the subject of partition, and stood where it stood in July. They 
were not committed, however, to any particular boundary, and it 
was not possible to present, either to Parliament or to the League, a 
complete picture of the possibilities of partition until they had the 
necessary data about opportunities for further irrigation which might 
permit the settling of more cultivators. 

As to the Technical Commission, they had to take account of the 
recommendations of the Permanent Mandates Commission, and that 
body had made it clear that they were not going to be rushed ; those 
who pressed for speedy action by the Government should remember 
that Palestine was not a part of the British Empire or British territory 
where they could say the final word. 

March 9.—Replying to questions in Parliament ve allegations made 
in the Moscow trial that some of the accused had been in touch, in 
London, with English representatives of the British Secret Service, the 
Prime Minister said that the allegations were totally untrue. He was 
aware of the prejudicial effect on Anglo-Soviet relations likely to be 
produced within the Soviet Union by the evidence given at the trial, 
but he doubted whether such allegations would be given any credence 
in England, or anywhere outside Russia. 

The Government, he went on, had not been guilty of any breach 
of their agreement with the Soviet Government, and they had not 
employed any of the British subjects whose names had been mentioned 
in Moscow to work for the Intelligence Service or to engage in any 
subversive activities whatsoever. 

Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in London. 

March 10.—Lord Halifax had a prolonged discussion with Herr 
von Ribbentrop, who also saw Sir Robert Vansittart. 

March 11.—The Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to deliver 
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to the Reich Government “a protest in the strongest possible terms 
against such use of coercion backed by force against an independent 
State in order to create a situation incompatible with its national 
independence.”” Such action was bound to produce the gravest 
reactions, of which it was impossible to foretell the issue. 

March 14.—The Government received from the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor a Note “ protesting energetically ’’ against the return to Spanish 
insurgent territory of the sailors of the Baleares by the British 
warships which rescued them. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore announced in Parliament that the quotas for 
immigration into Palestine for the half year April-Sept. had been fixed 
at: 2,000 persons of independent means; students able to support 
themselves, without restriction ; and immigrants of the labour class 
up to 1,000 at the discretion of the High Commissioner. Wives and 
children would be admitted without restriction. 

Statement by Mr. Lyons ve Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of March 8. 


(See Australia.) 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re Austria (See 


Special Note.) 


H 
we 5.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Gyér, announced a 
5 year programme of national equipment costing 1,000 million pengoes 
(£40 million), most of which would be spent on defence, including 
roads and railways. 

The schemes would be financed mainly out of a capital levy on 
fortunes of over 50,000 pengoes, and the rest by borrowing. The levy 


would be collected in instalments. 

M. Daranyi also said they would not tolerate extremist movements 
of any kind, and were not disposed to allow Bolshevism, even in its 
diluted form, parading in democratic or National-Socialist disguise. 

March 9.—The Regent approved a reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
under which the Ministers of Finance and Justice resigned and were 
succeeded by M. Remenyi-Schneller and M. Mikecz respectively. 
M. Marschall was appointed Minister of Agriculture (the portfolio had 
been held by the Premier), and Dr. Imredy was appointed Minister 
without Portfolio. (He was the President of the National Bank and 


continued in that office.) 


Iraq 
March 6.—The Frontier Treaty with Iran was ratified by the 
Chamber by 81 votes to 10, 17 abstaining. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


March 11.—The Fascist Grand Council decided that the new 
Chamber of Fascios and Corporations should be inaugurated on March 
23, 1939. It would have some 600 members and be created by uniting 
the existing National Council of the Fascist Party and National Council 
of Corporations. It was to be a permanent body, and not elected by 
a general suffrage. 

March 12.—The Minister of Corporations stated in the Chamber 
that the principal goals which Italy was aiming to reach by 1940 in 
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self-sufficiency were 4 million tons of coal, half a million tons of liquid 
fuel, 2} million tons of iron and steel, etc., apart from what they would 
do as to grain and foodstuffs. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 28.—Frankfurter Zeitung article on Italy’s economic position. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 2.—Count Ciano’s article in Wille und Macht. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

March 3.—The Emir Hussein, son of the King of the Yemen, 
arrived in Rome. 

March 4.—The Emir had conversations with Signor Mussolini and 
Count Ciano. 

March 5.—The Popolo d'Italia described the Moscow trial as 
‘the 5th act of the tragedy,’ and suggested that Stalin had secretly 
become a Fascist. He staged those trials, said the writer (believed to 
be the Duce), when he wanted to hit the great chiefs of the Revolution, 
the men in whom the “ enormous proletarian and democratic idiocy ” 
of the West had believed. The accused were a beautiful cartload, and 
the impression was that the whole of Russia was “ but a sort of mad- 
house, staffed by bloodthirsty keepers.”’ 

He asked: ‘‘ What will the conscious proletarians of the great 
Western democracies think of this Bolshevist civilization, which devours 
itself and sheds rivers of blood ? ”’ 

March 7.—Signor Mussolini had a conversation with Col. Beck. 

March 8.—Count Ciano received the British Ambassador for the 
liscussion preliminary to the opening of negotiations. 

At a banquet to Colonel Beck given by the Foreign Minister the 
Polish Minister drank to the health of the “ King of Italy and Emperor 
of Abyssinia.” 

March 9.—An official statement said that in the conversations 
with Colonel Beck it had been “ agreed that the exchange of information 
and points of view shall be continued through the normal diplomatic 
channels, and that sincere and cordial collaboration in the political, 
economic, and cultural spheres shall be further developed.” 

March 11.—Statement on the results of Col. Beck’s conversations 
in Rome. (See Poland.) 

Reports from Italian correspondents in Spain stated that the 
Black Arrow and Blue Arrow brigades had taken part in the offensive 
in Aragon ; also that Italian aircraft had brought down 4 Republican 
aeroplanes the previous day. 

A Government spokesman told foreign correspondents that “ the 
news from Austria is so contradictory that it is not possible to make 
any declaration this evening. The events are grave and delicate, and 
the Italian Government is obliged to observe the diplomatic discretion 
and silence used in such cases.”’ 

The press did not publish any news of the developments in Austria. 

March 12.—It was stated officially that the Government had 
refused a French proposal to take concerted action to restore the 
independence of Austria. The Press Minister read a letter dated 
March 11 from Herr Hitler to Signor Mussolini in which the Fihrer 
gave his version of the negotiations with Herr von Schuschnigg, and 
went on: “I have now decided to restore order and tranquillity in 
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my country (Austria), and to give the popular will the chance to decide 
its own destiny in an unmistakable, clear, and open manner according 
to its own judgment. May the Austrian people then be able to forge 
its own destiny for itself ! ”’ 

He wished to assure the Duce of one thing in the most solemn 
manner: (1) “‘ Do not see in this act anything more than an act of 
legitimate national defence, and therefore an action which any man 
of character in my position would perform in the same way... . 
(2) At a critical hour for Italy I demonstrated the strength of my 
sentiments to you. Do not doubt that in the future also nothing will 
be changed in this respect. (3) Whatever may be the consequences 
of the coming events, I have drawn a definite German frontier with 
France, and I now draw one equally definite with Italy. It is the 
Brenner. This decision will never be touched or questioned. 

‘““T did not take this decision in the year 1938, but immediately 
after the Great War. I have never made a mystery of it.”’ 

German troops on the Brenner and exchange of courtesies with 
Italian frontier commander. (See Austria.) 

The Minister of Popular Culture read to a meeting of foreign and 
Italian journalists the minutes of the Fascist Council meeting ve Austria. 
They read: ‘‘ The Minister for Foreign Affairs has been able to follow 
the development of the situation in Austria from day to day, thanks 
to the ample and constant reports he has received from the Italian 
representatives abroad.”’ 

The Austrian Government had informed the Italian Government 
only post factum of the results of the Berchtesgaden Agreement and of 
the measures they had taken in consequence. The Italian Government 
had decided, for obvious reasons, not to interfere in any way in Austria’s 
internal politics and in the development of a national movement, the 
logical outcome of which could be easily foreseen. 

The decision to hold a plebiscite had been contrary to the advice 
tendered by the Fascist Government. 

The Grand Council regarded the events in Austria as the outcome 
of a pre-existent state of affairs and as the free expression of the will 
of the Austrian people. 

The Fascist Government had declined a French invitation to take 
part in concerted action against Germany on the ground that it would 
have been groundless and purposeless, and would merely have rendered 
the international situation more difficult. 

Exchange of courtesies with German commander at the Brenner 


Pass. (See Austria.) 
March 13.—Herr Hitler’s telegram to the Duce. (See Germany. 


External A ffatrs.) 

March 14.—Signor Mussolini telegraphed in reply: ‘“ My attitude 
is determined by the friendship between our two countries, which is 
consecrated in the axis.”’ 

Signor Gayda, writing in his paper on the German coup, declared 
that ‘‘ People are asking what, in terms of realist policy and with an 
eye to the future, Italy’s attitude is in face of this change in the political 
map of Europe. The answer will be prompt and clear.” 

In a passing allusion to the manning of the Austrian frontier in 
July, 1934, by 2 Italian divisions, he explained that it had been done 
to prevent disorder in Austria from spreading into Italy. In the 
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following years, the more the Nazi movement grew in Austria, the 
more strongly did the [Italian Government advise Vienna to come to 
an open and definite understanding with Berlin. 


Japan 

ieee 1.—Opponents of the Mobilization Bill in the Diet com- 
plained that its first 30 clauses gave the authorities a blank power of 
attorney, while the remaining 20 provided severe penalties for offences 
which were not clearly defined. 

The Minister of Justice pointed out that the clause empowering the 
Government to requisition labour provided that these powers were to 
be exercised only in time of war. 

March 2.—Dealing with Opposition fears that the Bill might 
furnish the Nazis with a short cut to power, the Prime Minister said the 
Cabinet would be the central authority for working it, the Premier 
would be responsible for it, and the Planning Board would be responsible 
to the Cabinet for its practical administration. 

Prince Konoe denied that it had been prompted by the existing 
tendency towards totalitarian government: it had been the subject 
of study for 10 years past. He admitted that if power were usurped, 
as in Italy and Germany, by elements rising from below it would be 
‘an extremely grave event, but our country has his Majesty the 
Emperor and the Imperial Constitution, and it is unthinkable that such 
a situation should arise here.”’ 

The law would be enforced only in wartime, and, moreover, the 
Bill created a Council to advise the Government on the execution of 
the Mobilization Bill, and that Council would comprise members of 
both Houses. 

It must be recognized that modern war was a struggle involving 
the entire power of the nation. It was true that the Constitution 
provided for the calling of Special Sessions, but such Sessions were 
intended for exceptional cases. The Bill sought to prepare the people 
in advance for situations which could in broad outlines be foreseen. 

It was also true that in previous wars it had been possible to 
summon Special Sessions, but there had not then been air-raids, and 
now that Japan was exposed to attack traffic might be disorganized. 
lo a Deputy who insisted that national defence existed for the nation, 
and not vice versa, the Premier replied, ‘“‘ National defence exists for 
the State. The people also exist for the State.” 

Mr. Abe, leader of the Social Mass Party, was assaulted and 
injured by 4 men reported to be “ patriotic’’ bullies. The Home 
Minister expressed regret for the attack in Parliament and accepted 
responsibility for the protection of Members. This statement not being 
regarded as satisfactory by the House, the Prime Minister declared 
that not only the Home Office, but the Cabinet as a whole, would leave 
nothing undone to ensure the safety of Members. 

The Director of Naval Intelligence told the press that if it were 
proved that foreigners (Americans and Russians) were taking part in 
Chinese air attacks the matter would require the serious consideration 
of the Government. 

March 4.—A Seiyukai Member declared in the Diet that those 
responsible for the occupation of the Party headquarters on Feb. 17 
were General Hayashi, the ex-Premier, Prince Ichijo, leader of the 
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National Party movement, and a man reported to be Prince Konoe’s 
personal adviser. 

Admiral Suetsugu denied this allegation, and an uproar broke out. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Committee on the Mobiliza- 
tion Bill, said that its introduction would show China that Japan was 
determined and prepared to execute her unchangeable policy. Japan 
would take every opportunity to make the real meaning of her policy 
known to Britain and America. As for Russia, the Soviets were trying 
to lead China towards Communism, which was much to be regretted. 

March 5.—Mr. Hirota, speaking in the Budget Committee of the 
Lower House, said it would be highly gratifying if an opportunity 
occurred for conversations on naval disarmament, and if so Japan 
would advocate total abolition of capital ships and aircraft carriers. 
Such action would prevent warfare from becoming more severe and 
more disastrous. 

The assailants of Mr. Abe were arrested. 

March 7.—The House of Peers passed the Budget, with expenditure 
estimated at 2,867 million yen ({167} million), of which some 700 
millions were to be borrowed. 

Mr. Hirota, speaking in the Lower House, said no negotiations 
were going on with China, “ nor is it possible that a third Power will 
offer to mediate in the future now that Japan has refused to have 
further dealing with the Chinese Central Government.” 

He also said that the Government would take retaliatory measures 
against “‘ undue oppression ’’ of Japanese oil and coal concessionaries 
and fishermen in the Soviet part of Saghalien. Fifty-eight Japanese 
were under arrest there. 

March 8.—The Lower House passed unanimously the extraordinary 
Budget, appropriating 4,850 million yen (nearly £283 million) for 
military expenditure. 

March 12.—The Prime Minister told the National Mobilization 
Bill Committee that the Bill would not be applied during the existing 
conflict with China. 

Some Deputies urged the Government to cultivate good relations 
with Britain and the U.S.A., and the Prime Minister replied that though 
Japan was fighting the Chinese Government she would make all possible 
efforts to maintain friendship with other Powers. 

The Foreign Minister denied that responsible quarters in England 
had disseminated unfavourable news about Japan. 

March 14.—The Cabinet approved Bills establishing “ national 
policy companies ’’ for North and Central China. That for developing 
North China was capitalized at 350 million yen, half furnished by the 
Japanese Government, and that for Central China at 100 millions, also 
half furnished by the Government. 


Lithuania 
March 11.—A Polish frontier guard was killed, having been 
ambushed, according to the Polish version, a few yards inside Lithuanian 


territory. 


Malta 
March 4.—The Court of Appeal declared ultra vires all laws enacted 


by the Governor since 1936, when the Imperial Parliament, by the 












Malta Constitution Act, revoked the Letters Patent of 1921 granting 
self-government to Malta. 

Lord Strickland had challenged the Government’s power to impose 
taxation after the suspension of the Constitution in August, 1936, on 
the ground that there should be “ no taxation without representation.”’ 
(He issued a summons against a collector of the Customs in connection 
with an increase of the duty on certain goods.) 















Manchukuo 
March 2.—Reports were current that a National Mobilization Law 


had been promulgated, but not yet enforced. 











Mexico 

March 1.—The Supreme Court refused the foreign oil companies 
an injunction against the award of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board under which they were ordered to pay some $7,200,000 in 
increased wages arising out of the general strike in May, 1937. (The 
award had been made on Dec. 18.) 

March 2.—Seventeen American and British oil companies, repre- 
senting 75 per cent. of the industry, issued a statement declaring that 
the conditions, recommended by the commission of experts, which 
were the basis for the decision of the Federal Labour Board were of 
such a nature that it would be impossible to comply with them. 

March 7.—The Government placed an embargo on the bank 
accounts of the 17 oil companies. 





















Palestine 

March 3.—Sir Harold MacMichael arrived and took over office as 
High Commissioner. 

Attacks on the mounted police were reported from near Hebron, 
and 6 horses were killed. 

March 4.—British troops engaged a large band of Arabs west of 
Jenin, and one soldier was killed. 

The High Commissioner, in a broadcast, said the future of the 
country depended on the restoration of security and goodwill, and 
suggested that non-material factors ought also to be considered. 

He reminded both Arabs and Jews that they were indebted to 
Great Britain for benefits in the past, and would not get even half their 
desires without her. It was futile to prolong a dangerous tension 
which would alienate the sympathy of the British people, who had 
given undeniable proofs of friendship. 

March 8.—Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s statement in Parliament re the 
Government’s policy. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 10.—Several brushes with Arab gangs in the Tarshina 
district in Northern Galilee were reported, and two Arabs were killed 
in the Safed area. 

March 11.—Operations continued against the Arab bands, who 
fled into the mountainous country round Jebel Jermugq, 5 miles north- 
west of Safed. One British soldier was killed. 

March 14.—Announcement re revision of quotas for the 6 months 
April-Sept. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
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Poland 

March 7.—Colonel Beck in Rome. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

March 8.—Recognition of Italian Empire in Africa. (See Italy. 
External Affairs.) 

March 11.—The Gazeta Polska, writing on Colonel Beck’s visit, 
said it was found to be the deep conviction of both Governments that 
no extensive European collaboration of Great Powers would give real 
and positive results without the participation of Poland and Italy. 
If the conception of an agreement among the Western Powers re- 
appeared it would have to include Poland as well as Italy. 

The conversations also confirmed the mutual understanding and 
similarity of interests ve the Danubian Basin, “ which, however, is a 
secondary region of interest ’’ for both countries. The Mediterranean 
was Italy’s chief zone of interest, and the Baltic, Poland’s. 

No suggestion had been made that Poland should adhere to the 
anti-Comintern Pact. There was a mutual understanding about Spain, 
“ which lies in the sphere of Italy’s vital interests in the Mediterranean, ’’ 
and, finally, the Polish attitude towards the League was fully understood 
in Rome. 

March 13.—The Gazeta Polska suggested that the ultimate effect 
of the Austrian coup might be beneficial if Europe was brought to a 
sense of reality and forced to abandon the “ illusions and day-dream 
about general guarantees and collective security.”” The Franco-Soviet 
Pact was, it considered, partly responsible for the changes being made 
in the map of Europe. 

March 14.—Col. Beck arrived in Warsaw owing to the situation 
prevailing on the Lithuanian frontier “ by the refusal of the Lithuanian 
Government to establish normal neighbourly relations, as well as by 
the persistence of that Government in maintaining an inimical attitude 
towards Poland,”’ to quote an official statement ve a frontier incident 
which occurred on March 11. (See Lithuania.) 

Rumours were current of troop movements on both sides of the 
frontier. 


Rumania 

March 4.—The Government banned all political emblems. New 
Trade Agreement with France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 10.—The details of the measures for the revision of the 
citizenship certificates granted to Jews since 1918 were announced. 
All Jews who lived in Transylvania, the Banat, or other new Rumanian 
territories on Dec. 1, 1918, were required to prove their citizenship, 
without regard to possible change of religion since then. No one, 
however, was to be hindered in the exercise of his profession until the 
revision of his case had been completed. 


South Africa 
March 11.—Announcement in Berlin re German claim to the 
return of all the African colonies. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
March 12.—The Prime Minister issued a statement that ‘the 
correspondence which has taken place between the Union Government 
and Germany reveals that there is a difference of interpretation of a 
certain word appearing in the declaration of the German Reich's 
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signatory to the London Agreement of 1923.’’ (The word was 
« gegenwartig,’’ in the sentence “ the future of S. West Africa is now 
bound up with the Union,” etc. 














































Spain 
t, INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
it 66 March 1.—The 48-hour week was instituted throughout Republican 
al «ff Spain, as part of the renewed determination to win the war. 
y. March 3.—The insurgents raided Alcaniz, on the Aragon front, 
2- [i and killed about 100 people. 

March 6.—A naval engagement took place 70 miles off Cape Palos 

d and the insurgent cruiser Baleares was torpedoed and sunk, with the 
a loss of some 300 lives. About 365 men were picked up by the British 
n destroyers Boreas and Kempenfelt and placed on board other insurgent 

warships. 
e parcial was raided several times, but little damage was reported. 


March 9.—The insurgents attacked south of Saragossa between the 
River Ebro and the Sierra San Just on a front nearly 50 miles wide. 
They claimed to have reached to within 6 miles of Belchite (lost to 
the Government in September). 
March 10.—Belchite was entered by the insurgents, and further 
south positions on the Belchite-Vivel del Rio road were captured, 
thereby cutting the railway to the Utrillas coal-mines. 
7 The Government reported that several towns in the zone south 
and south-east of Saragossa had been raided from the air; at Alcaniz 
100 civilians had been killed, and at Puebla de Hijar a hospital had 
been destroyed. 

Severe fighting was also reported from near Segovia, north-west of 
Madrid, 

March 11.—The insurgents advanced from Valmadrid (due south of 
Saragossa) and also occupied Mediana, north-east of it. The two days’ 
operations were reported to have resulted in the capture of 3,000 
prisoners, and the occupation of 500 square miles of territory. 

March 12.—Further progress south-east and south of Saragossa 
by 3 insurgent Army Corps (160,000 men) increased the area occupied 
to about 1,000 square miles, including the towns and villages of Azaila, 
Escatron, Albalate, and Montalban. 

It was announced in Barcelona that a peace pact had been signed 
between the C.N.T. and the U.G.T. 

March 13.—The insurgents continued their advance to within 
18 miles of Alcafiiz. 

March 14.—Alcaniz fell to General Franco. All reservists in 
Republican Spain were called up. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 2.—General Franco’s Administration issued an emphatic 
denial of the report published in the press of General de Llano’s reference 
to Gibraltar in his speech at La Linea. He had merely said that Spain 
should always be strong, and that her moments of weakness had always 
had fatal consequences, ‘‘ as happened in the War of Succession which 
deprived her of Gibraltar, and again now in the case of the Bolshevist 
design to acquire control of Spain.” 

The Agent in London protested to the British Government against 
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the “‘ misrepresentations by irresponsible correspondents in Gibraltar ’’ 
of the speech. 

March 3.—General Franco, in a statement for the British press, 
said the war had already been won, since the Reds had been beaten 
on ground of their own choosing and at Teruel had accumulated all 
the men and material at their disposal. The war had really been 
won at Bilbao and Gijon, where the military victory had resulted in 
the destruction of the enemy army of 100,000 men and the capture of 
huge war material, and the economic victory consisted in the Nationalists 
gaining control of the most important mining and industrial regions in 
Spain. 

Sefior Prieto himself had said, ‘ If we lose Bilbao we have lost 
the war,’’ and the continuation of the war in the present circumstances, 
said General Franco, was due only to the crazy ambitions of a few 
leaders who sacrificed men that were often innocent. 

The General also said that the Reds had lived on inflation and 
stolen gold, and the reserves of the latter were almost exhausted. The 
Nationalists were already producing as much as they needed, including 
what was destined for export. Economic conditions were normal in 
their territory. 

Repeating the denials ve General de Llano’s speech, he said the 
words put into his mouth were simply a continuation of the Red 
campaign to provoke international conflict. The closing of the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, he concluded, the logical result of genuine non-inter- 
vention, would greatly accelerate the triumph of the Nationalist arms. 

March 6.—A British sailor was killed by an air bomb while taking 
part in the rescue of the crew of the Baleares after that vessel was 
torpedoed by Government destroyers. The British destroyers Blanche 
and Brilliant were attacked by unidentified aircraft, but were not hit. 

March 11.—The Republican Premier told representatives of the 
foreign press that, if the Government wished, they could be negotiating 
with Italy and Germany within 8 days, but they would have nothing 
to do with such offers. It was unthinkable to treat with them, and, 
even if they did, the agreements would be worthless. It was even 
doubtful, he said, whether those two countries would negotiate for any 
other purpose than as an argument for trying to convince England 
and France that the Republic, while pretending otherwise, was really 
engaged in intrigues hostile to them. 

March 14.—Protest to British Government re action of British 
warships in the naval action of March 6. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 


THE PowERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
March 2.—The Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee was 
told by the Soviet Ambassador that his Government accepted the 
British formula, with one or two reservations. 


Switzerland 

March 3.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the National Council 
of Parliament adopted a resolution laying it down as essential that 
Switzerland should revert to the status of compiete neutrality. 


Turkey 
March 3.—The Budget for the year beginning June 1 showed 
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revenue and expenditure balanced at. £T248 million (say £41 million), 
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an increase of 17 millions. 

SS, 

en U.S.A. 

all INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

en &f March 1.—The Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of 

in the Senate proposed that the estimate for the increase in the Fleet 

of should be raised by a further $600 million, in view of “‘ the continued 

sts ff foreign preparations for war and almost total absence of plans for 

in eace. 

The Government must be prepared to win, and if they were they 
st need not fear attack. The only answer to the threat was to increase 
es, ff their naval programme ; it was the cheapest insurance, both in money 
ow «CO and in human life, that he knew of. 

March 3.—The House Naval Affairs Committee reported favourably 
nd =} ona measure providing for a new arms programme to include 3 battle- 
he ships, 2 aircraft carriers, g cruisers, 23 destroyers, 9 submarines, 5 
ng destroyer tenders, 3 submarine tenders, 11 seaplane tenders, and 3 
in repair ships. 
he EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
od ff March 1.—Statements in Parliament ve trade negotiations. (See 
0- Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

r- j It was learnt that the German Government had ordered its citizens 
S. in the U.S.A. not to join American Nazi organizations. 
ge @ March 7.—A Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia was signed 
as in Washington, providing for tariff reductions on many products. 
h Oo March 12.—-The Secretary of State received the German Ambassa- 
eo &F dor, who stated that the entry of troops into Austria had been done 
1e to avoid a “‘ catastrophe.” 
} y 
; U.S.S.R. 
1, March 1.—The press published a statement explaining that the 
n article in Pravda of Feb. 14 had been misunderstood. Soviet foreign 
y policy was not directed against any peaceful foreign State, but only 
d against Fascism. The Union had two enemies, the imperialism of 
y Japan and the Fascism of Germany and Italy, and both the Union 
; and the Comintern were co-operating loyally with all other countries 
h § against Fascism. 
al M. Stalin’s words were directed exclusively against aggressive 
countries, and the Union only wanted peace with the others. But it 
; was “ certain that an armed clash will come with Fascism, which will 
: develop into a great war in which one of the sides will be destroyed.”’ 
s March 2.—The trial of the 21 accused men began, and the indict- 
ment included charges that Trotsky, in co-operation with some of the 
accused, had been a secret agent of the German Government since 
1921 and of the British Government since 1926. 
1 68 All the accused pleaded guilty except Krestinsky, who stated that 
wa he had signed a confession, all of which he retracted, because he knew 
that otherwise his words would not reach the ears of the rulers of the 
country. 


March 3.—Krestinsky withdrew his statement of the previous day 
i § and pleaded guilty. 
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The Foreign Office was informed by the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
that his Government required the Soviet Consulates at Hamburg and 
K6nigsberg to be closed by May 15. The German Consulates at Kiev 
and Novosibirsk would be closed by the same date, owing to the fact 
that there had been “ continual chicanery with our Consulates there, 
which, in spite of repeated representations, has not been stopped, and 
can only be regarded as deliberate disturbance of our Consular 
activities.” 

March 5.—During the trial Rakovsky declared that in 1924, while 
he was Ambassador in London, he had been forced into the British 
Secret Service, and had spied for Britain and for Japan up to 1936. 
He also said that Trotsky had told him in confidence that he was a 
British agent too, 

Statements made during the proceedings incriminated two 
Ambassadors besides those on trial: Bogomolof, Ambassador in China 
until the autumn of 1937, and Yurenyeff, in Japan till June, 1937. 

Article in the Popolo d'Italia re Stalin, (See Italy, External 
A ffairs.) 

March 13.—Eighteen of the prisoners were condemned to death, 
and Pletnyoff was sentenced to 25 years’ imprisonment, Rakovsky to 
20 years, and Bessonoff to 15 years. 


Vatican City 
March 1.—The Pope received the Bishop of Berlin. 


Yugoslavia 

March 9.—Addressing Parliament on the Estimates of the Foreign 
Ministry the Premier said that, while keeping out of ideological blocs, 
Yugoslavia would continue her collaboration with the League in its 
somewhat limited field of action. She would continue her friendship 
and collaboration with France, and valued her cordial relations with 
Great Britain, where Yugoslav interests and conditions were followed 
with much understanding. 

The Little Entente showed its sincere desire for a constructive 
policy and its full understanding of the interests of other countries 
during the negotiations with Hungary. Good and friendly relations 
with the great German Reich could be developed in all directions, while 
maintaining full respect for the political outlooks of the two countries. 

The result of the Agreement of March 26 with Italy allowed the 
best of hopes as to the future. 
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